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EDITORIAL: 


The Main Issue 


Baptists in America, as the first two articles in this issue abun- 
dantly demonstrate, are far more likely to approach a question of 
public policy like the future of public education from the standpoint 
of religious liberty and maintenance of separation of church and state, 
than they are likely to ask the question, ““What is the main issue 
here?” This may be one reason why Life felt free to characterize us 


in a recent editorial as “Baptists, whose basic principle is ‘don’t fence 
999 
me in. 


But it is important for us to maintain perspective and remember 
that the main issue in education today is not whether religion will be 
taught in our schools, or even whether public aid will be given to 
private and sectarian institutions as well as to public ones. The main 
issue is whether or not a nation, even when endowed with the abun- 
dant resources we possess, is going to be able to provide universal 
education for its citizens. 7 | 

The new nations of Asia and Africa, along with the older but 
poorer lands of Latin America and the Middle East, all yearn for 
education for all their people. It is startling to hear a government 
official from Nigeria proclaim that their first goal is “schools for 
all,” and that they hope to have the schools almost instantly. The 
financially starved public schools of our cities, the understaffed 
schools of our countryside, our segregated schools raise serious ques- 
tions whether any nation can provide truly universal education that 
will give each the training for which he is qualified. 


It is high time that Baptists, along with other American Prot- 
estants, ceased to approach public education as if it were the anti- 
Christ or a maiden to be rescued from the Roman dragon, and began 
to develop a responsible understanding of the crisis in secondary and 
higher education. “The notion of universal education and the common 
school has been inherited by modern democracy from the Reforma- 
tion,” writes James Hastings Nichols in Democracy and the Church- 
es (p. 27). But until those of us who are heirs of the Reformation 
renew our interest in the central problems of universal education, we 
shall continue to act as if religious liberty and the maintenance of 
separation of church and state were the main issues here. 


G.D.Y. 
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Religious Liberty and Religion 
in the Public Schools 


by Ropert G. TorBET 


Religious liberty, the long-sought and hard-won prize of modern 
man, is threatened today on every hand. It is virtually denied in Rus- 
sia, Moslem countries and Spain. In Japan, Mexico and Latin 
America serious restrictions are placed upon the exercise of freedom 
in religious matters. Even in England and the United States, where 
the concept has had its freest development, there are minor difficulties.” 


In the United States, where religious liberty is guaranteed by 
the principle of separation between church and state, there is grow- 
ing confusion as to what this means both for the church and for the 
state. This is due, in part, to the fact that, while Christianity in one 
form or another is the religion of a majority of the American peo- 
ple, many of them have only a casual association with the church. The 
uncritical acceptance of the sub-Christian standards of American cul- 
ture by most church members further complicates the problem. The 
result has been an increasing secularization of Christianity and a 
blurring of the distinctions between the Christian community and 
society in general. | 

In view of this trend within the church, the solutions which are 
offered to issues arising between religion and the state are often 
void of theological meaning. All too many Americans “carelessly 
identify religious liberty with the separation of church from state, 
believing that the latter is the sole and necessary ground of the 
former.” 

By assuming that the state is the interpreter of the law of God, 
they have confused the role of the church with that of the state. Their 
justification, no doubt, is that the individual’s freedom of conscience 
ends when the safety of the nation is at stake. However, this was a 
position which early Baptists opposed at the cost of their lives. 

The first Englishman to insist upon freedom of conscience for 
all was a Baptist, Thomas Helwys, whose book, A Short Declara- 
tion of the Mistery of Iniquity, published in 1612, cost him his life. 
Robert G. Torset, professor of church history at Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, developed this article from a paper delivered at the third annual 


Conference on Religious Liberty, sponsored by the Joint Baptist Committee 
on Public Affairs. 
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His claim that the king has no authority over his subjects in religious 
matters was based upon the premise that “men’s religion to God is 
betwixt God and themselves.”* Leonard Busher, a contemporary of 
Helwys, argued with equal eloquence against the right of the state 
to persecute its citizens for conscience’s sake: 


And as you would not that men should force you to a religion against 


your consciences, so do not you force men to a religion against their 
consciences.* 


What our forefathers saw so clearly concerning the preserva- 
tion of religious freedom is not evident to many today. We are re- 
minded that the church faces the problem of how to maintain its own 
membership and strength in society when its members have been in- 
doctrinated with a secularistic outlook on life. This problem is related, 
on the one hand, to the question of how the Christian impact upon 
our culture can be made without religious instruction in the public 
schools. On the other hand, it is related to a consideration of how a 
democracy can maintain a system of public education which includes 
instruction in religion while at the same. time ‘guaranteeing to its 
citizens religious freedom.° 

If we grant that the church of all in society, 
knows why man as a person made in the image of God must be free, 
then the church must, as never before, preserve its freedom from any 
kind of state subsidy or control.° But the church, in turn, must guard 
against the temptation to deny this privilege of full liberty to its own 
members or to the community at large. For only as religious liberty 
is granted to all people, regardless of their particular beliefs or lack 
of beliefs, will the principle be safeguarded against distortion or 
destruction. 

The times call for a re-examination of the manner in adil the 
church can relate itself redemptively to society without losing its 
freedom to be the church, and-yet without, on the other hand, per- 
verting the principle of religious freedom in making its influence felt 
in the social order. In this connection: Baptists will do well to con- 
sider the premises upon which their position rests and the implica- 
tions which it holds for the maintenance of a moral and spiritual 
foundation through education on the one hand, and for the preserva- 
ton of the rights of minority groups to religious freedom on the 
other. This is the essential purpose of this article. 


Roots of the Baptist Position on Religious Liberty 
Fundamentally, the Baptist position on religious liberty is de- 
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rived from certain biblical insights into the nature of man in his 
relation to God and from the character of the Christian faith itself. 
These may be summarized as follows: 1.) The Bible indicates that 
man was created in the image of God as a person capable of decision 
and self-direction. 2.) Human personality is presented in the Scrip- 
tures as endowed with capacity for fellowship with God. 3.) A vital 
religious experience occurs only when a person responds to God in 
faith and obedience. 4.) From this fact is derived the conviction 
that the individual must be free to make his own choice in religious 
matters. The Christian faith expressed in the New Testament clear- 
ly implies a voluntary response of commitment which can only be 
valid when evoked by an uncoerced expression of the will. 

Baptists have derived from these insights a conviction that re- 
ligious liberty must be granted in society, because this is the only 
principle by which freedom for all people can be preserved in the 
body politic. True freedom is necessary to the full functioning of 
human personality, and this is possible only under the control and 
direction of the Holy Spirit. This is the freedom in Christ about which 
the apostle Paul wrote in the Galatian epistle. 

The Bible also makes clear that the church is not of this world 
in its origin or nature. Therefore, the church cannot appropriately 
rely upon the civil authorities or the use of the weapons of this world 
to sustain itself. The church, in other words, must depend upon Christ 
as its head and the Lord of its life, and it must remain independent of 
any conflicting claims upon its allegiance. 

Baptists also have derived from their study of the Bible a con- 
viction that human government is divinely ordained and that all men 
therefore have obligations to the state. Christians are enjoined by 
the New Testament to accept the responsibilities of a dual citizenship 
—in the kingdom of God and in the state in which they live here 
on earth. They are responsibly related, then, to God and to the present 
world order, as individuals and corporately as congregations. 

It is this dual allegiance to God and to the state which sets the 
Christian in tension between competing authorities. He soon dis- 
covers that freedom is never the absence of authority. He learns to 
differentiate between what Culbert G. Rutenber has called “the free- 
dom of uprootedness” and “the freedom of proper functioning.”” The 
freedom of proper functioning is realized when one becomes a child 
of God through the regenerating experience of the Holy Spirit. To 
possess this kind of freedom is to be rooted deeply in the love of God 
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and to fulfill oneself in the new nature which is given to the sons of 
God. 

This faith in the Holy Spirit’s power to energize the life of the 
church is paramount with Baptists. Because of it, Baptists are deep- 
ly convinced that the Spirit of God is ever ready to lead men and 
women into fresh insights into truth. He does this through the Scrip- 
tures, which are to the church a faithful record of the “mighty acts 
of God” in the world for its redemption. Through the Bible God 
speaks, and the Holy Spirit enables men and women of faith to inter- 
pret his eternal message. Thus, the Bible and the church are bound 
together in an intimate functional relationship, much as the two 
natures in the incarnate Son of God. This work of the Holy Spirit, 
to be effectual, requires that the community of faith be free from 
interference by the state in spiritual matters. 

Christian freedom is ultimately the freedom to obey God rather 
than men. It must never be misused by those who would manipulate 
it to gain unfair advantage over their neighbors through their favor- 
ed position in the community. :In other words, biblical freedom is 
held “in Christ,” a truth which should be understood in terms of the 
meaning and purpose of human relationships in the Christian life. 
Thus, freedom in Christ is responsible freedom which is guided by 
the ethical standard of agape within the Christian koinonia. 

The church, then, must be free to regulate and order its own 
inner life, to express its witness, and to work out its cooperative 
relationships under the dictates of the Spirit of God. To protect this 
freedom, the church has a right to resist any infringements upon this 
domain by the government, and should jealously safeguard its eco- 
nomic and social independence. Accordingly, it is assumed that the 
religious sphere belongs to the church and should remain distinct and 
apart from the civil areas of life which are invested in the state. 


Most Baptists, however, recognize two points where caution 
should be exercised. One is the recognition that this independence of 
the church from governmental control does not mean isolation from 
the general community. They see that the church does have the right 
to express approval or disapproval of events in the general commu- 
nity, particularly if they affect the moral good of society. But they 
readily admit that the church should not seek to force its standards 
upon the public conscience. Indeed, they realize that the church, in 
claiming freedom for itself, must also defend and guard the freedom 
of all minority elements within the community. , 
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In this connection Roger Williams made his most cogent attack 
upon the state church of colonial Massachusetts. He cited five pas- 
sages of Scripture to support his position that an enforced uniformity 
of religion in the state denies the basic principles of Christianity. He 
quoted Acts 4 and 5 to support the principle of obedience to God even 
at the peril of persecution. He presented Matt. 15:14 in opposition 
to the right of state or a state church to persecute anyone for cause 
of conscience. The Lord, he insisted, commanded his disciples to let 
alone those who disagreed with him. “Civil weapons,” he wrote, 
“are most improper and unfitting in matters of the Spiritual state 
and kingdom, though in the Civil state most proper and suitable.’”* 
John 18:36 he offered to indicate that Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world and is therefore independent of the state. He cited Romans 
13 in defense of the proposition that magistracy in general is of God, 
and 1 Pet. 2:13 in support of the fact that magistracy in its various 
kinds is of man, deriving its authority from the governed.° 

Baptists have also seen reason for caution through scale 
of the fact that the separation of church and state is never absolute. 
They realize that this separation must always be understood in the 
context of the community of faith which exists in the social order 
of the world, which must address its message to the world, which 
must always be concerned for the redemption of the world, and yet 


which always must give its first allegiance to Jesus Christ, Lord of 
the church. 


The Meaning of “Separation” in the American Scene 

The church-state system which was familiar to early American 
colonists was the Calvinistic pattern developed in Geneva and modified 
by English Puritans as a means of maintaining the essential unity 
of society, while at the same time stressing the need for a pure church. 
It was Roger Williams who seriously challenged this pattern in Mas- 
sachusetts. He vigorously opposed the role of the state as the guard- 
ian of true religion and forthrightly rejected the idea that the church 
embodied the religious ideals of the community as a whole. Instead, 
he advocated that the church is a voluntary association of individuals 
who are united by common faith and worship. He insisted that the 
state’s “meddling in religion” is a violation of human rights and of 
the true nature of Christianity.” 

When, after the American Revolution, a federal government was 
formed to unite the colonies, the ecclesiastical bodies found themselves 
no longer related solely to the state in which they were located, but 
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to the union as a whole. The religious diversity which prevailed made 
it difficult for the new government to recognize any one religious 
communion as the authorized expression of Christianity. But, more 
important, the basic philosophy of Roger Williams regarding the 
right of all men to religious freedom was shared by men of influence 
like Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. These factors led to 
the erection of what Jefferson called “the wall of separation between 
church and state” under the guarantee of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


The resulting American theory of no organic connection between 
state and church was not, however, absolute. It did not, for example, 
prevent the recognition of religion per se by state and federal govern- 
ments as being a desirable part of the social order. This was evident 
from the first in the religious phraseology written into state constitu- 
tions, in the appointment of chaplains of the military and of state and 
legislative bodies to be paid from public funds, and in the tax exemp- 
tion of church property used ‘for religious purposes.” This last prac- 
tice began at a time when direct financial support of religion was 
common, and continued after the separation of church and state on 
the ground that social services were rendered’ by the churches to 
society."* Yet, when the public school system emerged early in the 
nineteenth century, religious instruction was kept out of the schools 
because of denominational differences which it was feared would 
lead to sectarianism in public education. Indeed, the granting of state 
funds to denominational schools was regarded by many as thoroughly 
inconsistent with the principle of separation of church and state. The 
first action of this kind was taken when a constitutional amendment 
forbidding such grants was adopted by New Jersey in 1844; similar 
action was taken over the next twenty years by several other states. 


Such prohibitions became general in the country by the end of the 
century.” 


In consequence of this trend, American public school education 
has followed the principle that state-supported schools should restrict 
their curricular offerings to secular subjects, thereby avoiding the 
impossible task of devising a common formula which would be ac- 
ceptable to the diverse religious groups in American life. Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, have persistently maintained that educa- 
tion must include religious instruction. With increasing political in- 
fluence in the present century, Roman Catholics have pressured for 
indirect assistance for their parochial schools. Traditionally this 
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type of aid has only been given to a certain extent through the ex- 
emption of religious school property from taxation. But now aid 
is being extended in some states to parochial schools through pro- 
vision of textbooks, transportation of pupils to school, free lunches 
and health examinations. This trend has provoked controversy and 
serious difference of opinion concerning its effect upon the separa- 
tion of church and state. 


In view of these developments, we need to distinguish careful- 
ly between the areas of necessary separation between church and 
state, and the areas where church and state can work cooperatively 
without sacrificing the principle of religious liberty. Indeed, a num- 
ber of vital questions face the church today in its relation to the state, 
and to public schools in particular: 1.) Should the church refuse to 
accept its new status of strength and influence in modern society 
and concentrate instead on forming small groups who live by the 
absolute ethic of Christ? 2.) Or should the church accept its respon- 
sibility by seeking to enter state offices, and thereby be in position 
to transform society toward the Christian faith? 3.) Or should the 
church seek to develop within itself little pockets of piety after the Ana- 
baptist pattern for the purpose of setting an example of the new life 
in Christ, while at the same time admitting that the state is not meant 
to be Christian? 4.) If the church is to withdraw from a responsible 
relationship to the state, then what is meant by separation? Can this 
separation ever be absolute? Is there any sense in which the state can 
help the church in its task? If so, what are the limits of this aid? 5.) 
How much of the church is in church-supported institutions such as 
parochial schools? To what extent does governmental aid to parochial 
schools violate the principle of religious liberty ??* 


In 1958 North Carolina Baptists sought an answer to some of 
these questions when a committee of the State Convention became 
convinced “that there is no such thing as absolute separation of church 
and state.” While reaffirming the historic Baptist position, they 
rejected the implication that the church and state exist in separate 
vacuums. Instead, they interpreted separation to mean ‘‘the absolute 
elimination of control and exploitation in both directions.” They went 
on record that “the Convention will enter no cooperative enterprise 
with government for the sole purpose of advancing its own interest,” 
and that “the Convention and/or its institutions and agencies may 
accept assistance from government only in such cases as will enable 
it or them to render services commensurate with that assistance.”*® 
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At the Washington Conference on Religious Liberty held the 
same year under the auspices of the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, C. Emanuel Carlson defined the following as the most 
significant areas of necessary separation between church and state: 
1.) separate organizations and administrations, 2.) separate ‘“‘publics”’ 
in the population, 3.) separate sources of income, 4.) distinctive pow- 
ers and methods, 5.) separate educational programs, and 6.) separate 
sense of mission and raison d'etre." The underlying assumption of 
Carlson’s analysis seems to be that the reasons for the existence of 
the church are clearly different from those of the state, and that 
these are reflected in the distinct objectives of each. 


The church, we believe, is God’s redemptive mission to the world. 
Its function is, therefore, to proclaim the grace and mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ and to make disciples of all peoples. To this 
end, the church must be free under God in the areas of doctrine, wor- 
ship, church government and the discipline of its members. It must 
also enjoy freedom to interpret the Word of God wherever it has 
bearing upon justice and righteousness in human relations and wher- 
ever the universal principles of human rights and decency are 
threatened. 


The state, on the other hand, we conceive to be the body politic 
which functions for the welfare and protection of its citizens under 
the guiding principles of natural law. It derives its authority from 
God, and is subject to the moral and spiritual principles which inhere 
in a moral universe in which man is created in the image of God and 
endowed with self-consciousness, power of choice and competence to 
enter into fellowship with his Creator. Because man’s response to 
God must be free and uncoerced, matters of religion are not properly 
the province of the state. It is at this point that the objectives of the 
state must be restricted. 


Since the members of the church, which is the body of Christ, 
are also members of the body politic, confusion sometimes arises— 
even where church and state are separated—concerning the proper in- 
terpretation of this separation of functions. This is especially true 
in the areas of the religious education of the young, in questions of 
personal conscience regarding participation in war, and in matters per- 
taining to marriage and divorce. This article will consider only the 
implications of the Baptist position with respect to the religious educa- 
tion of the young. 
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The Baptist Position and Religion in Public Schools 


In light of our conviction that free exercise of the conscience 
of all people must be guaranteed as a God-given right, any form of 
state involvement in the religious training of children is justifiably 
viewed by Baptists as an infringement upon religous liberty. It en- 
croaches upon the freedom of those who disagree with the particular 
kind of religious instruction provided; it encroaches also upon the 
freedom of those who do not want any kind of religious instruction 
given to their children. In this line of reasoning, we assume that re- 
ligious instruction has as its objective the commitment of the child to 
God, and not simply the imparting of information about religion. We 
also assume that the religious training of a child is the prerogative 
of his parents and not of the state. In other words, the parent has 
a right to protect his child’s freedom from religious coercion as truly 
as he has the right to protect his own freedom in the same respect. 


Conversely, a parent has the right and the responsibility to see 
that his child receives the religious teaching of his choice in the home, 
in the church or in the course of his general education, or in all three. 
But, if the parent insists that the religious training of his child should 
be a part of his general education, he must also be willing to send his 
child to a private school rather than ‘to a tax-supported public school. 
For it cannot be the function of state-supported institutions to effect 
religious commitment in children. Indeed, the use of public funds to 
support private schools in the interest of the religious training of chil- 
dren would clearly violate the principle of separation of church and 
state and would most certainly weaken the public school system itself. 


Quite obviously, not everyone is agreed on this interpretation of 
the implications of separation for education. Some feel that the church 
and the family are not exclusively responsible for teaching religion. 
They fear the secularization which is already evident in modern life, 
and assume that this will deepen in consequence of the absence of 
religious instruction from the curriculum of the public schools. Ac- 
cordingly, they urge the church to join forces with the public school 
in discovering a way to provide for the religious needs of children 
who do not receive such training in the home and in the church. 
Various plans have been developed, the most popular of which is the 
released-time plan for weekday religious instruction under the auspices 
of the church and with the permission of the parents. By scheduling 
this training on a voluntary basis, at an hour free from other duties 
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and in a building outside of the public school, the plan has sought 
to avoid violating the principle of separation of church and state. 
Other proposals have urged the incorporation into the public school 
curriculum of religious values and facts about religion so that the 
child will see the place and importance of religion in life. 


Both of these efforts have met with the frank disapproval of 
Roman Catholics and of those Protestants who reject the public school 
system in favor of a parochial system where religious instruction may 
be given with no restrictions upon its ultimate purpose which is to 
win the commitment of the child to God. Such schools are in the 
tradition of early American education, and there has never been any 
disposition of the government to discourage them. However, the multi- 
plicity of denominations and the gradual change in the position of 
education from being an agency for promoting religion to being an 
agency for training children for daily living and citizenship respon- 
sibility have convinced most Americans that a non-sectarian public 
school system is the only safeguard for the preservation of religious 
liberty for all. This settlement has been satisfactory to the Protestant 
majority, but is entirely unsatisfactory to Roman Catholics, who be- 
lieve that the state should assist the church in the teaching of the true 
religion.’® 

Today, in a post-war upsurge of religious concern motivated 
by fear and alarm at the moral and spiritual decline in society, the crit- 
icism of secularism has sharpened and has been focused by some critics 
on the public school system. Charged with being godless, materialistic 
and secularized, public school educators have responded by express- 
ing deep concern to deal forthrightly with the problem, but within 
the safeguards of American guarantees of religious liberty. 


At the same time, the growing strength of Roman Catholicism 
has been thrown behind a concerted effort to reinterpret the Amer- 
ican tradition of separation of church and state in such a way as to 
justify government support of parochial education for all religious 
bodies on an equal basis. Continued Roman Catholic pressure for 
the legalizing of indirect aid to parochial school children for trans- 
portation, free lunches, textbooks and medical examinations is be- 
lieved by many Protestants to be but a step toward seeking full tax 
support of parochial schools. This has raised the issue of how much 
of the church is involved in the educational benefits provided to chil- 
dren attending parochial schools. In other words, is it possible to aid 
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pupils in parochial schools, while not aiding the schools and their 
sponsoring church? 


A committee of twenty-seven representative schoolmen and 
Protestant churchmen in the greater Philadelphia area went on record 
in 1958 as being opposed to any form of indirect aid to parochial 
school children. The committee agreed, however, that while “public 
schools, as institutions,” should be kept separate from “churches as 
institutions, the churches and the schools should cooperate in serv- 
ing total educational needs of children and youth.” This, they said, 
can be done naturally in the course of teaching regular school sub- 
jects by “pointing out the relevance of religion at various points in 
these subjects.””® 


This approach, supplemented by support of the released-time 
program of weekday religious education, has received the approval 
of the General Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. and of a number of member denominations. Between 
1956 and 1958 no less than six denominational groups published 
formal statements defining in this spirit their position on public and 
religious education.” The Synagogue Council of America and the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council issued a policy 
statement in a similar vein in 1957. 


In essence, the issues which confront educators and churchmen 
are concerned with the extent to which Christian religious values may 
be incorporated in the public school curriculum without becoming 
sectarian. They also involve a consideration as to whether it is pos- 
sible for this to be done without infringing upon the religious rights 
of Jews, Mohammedans and other non-Christians. A further compli- 
cation of the problem is raised by the question whether it is possible 
to agree upon minimal basic religious values without being humanistic. 
Many Christians feel that anything less than a theistic concept of God 
is inadequate. 


Baptists have generally supported the public school system in 
the United States, in part due to their limited economic status. Eager 
to provide their children with a basic education, they welcomed the 
opportunity for public instruction. Their position has also been the 
result of their traditional commitment to the principle of separation 
of church and state. Many of them had left state churches in Eu- 
rope to become Baptists. They had chafed under political and educa- 
tional disabilities because they were members of a despised minority 
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sect. They knew the worth of religious freedom for themselves and 
for all others who would be true to the dictates of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion. Therefore, they saw in the non-sectarian public 
schools a safeguard against the rise of any single religious group to 
a position of dominance in American culture. Their good faith in this 
respect is indicated by the fact that Baptists have consistently op- 
posed any tax support for their church-related schools. This position 
is all the more important today, in view of the pressure being exerted 
by the Roman Catholic church for public tax support of its paro- 
chial schools. 

The current movement among some Baptists to develop parochial 
education (without tax support) is not widespread and does not repre- 
sent the best spiritual insights of Baptists. It is simply an adjustment 
to particular problems which some anxious parents and ministers see 
in the present situation. Alarmed by the wave of juvenile delinquency 
and anxious to inject evangelism into the general education of the 
child, they have withdrawn their children from the public school and 
enrolled them in elementary or secondary schools operated by church 
leadership in buildings erected and owned by a church or group of 
churches. The curriculum is frankly sectarian in its general approach 
to religion and the church. The teachers are employed not only for 
their educational competence but also for their evangelistic zeal. A 
personal commitment of the child to Christ is an avowed objective of 
the program. Current studies of the relatively few schools now in 
existence indicate that they appeal to parents who are anxious to 
protect their children from “undesirable” social contacts to which they 
feel they would be exposed in the public schools.”* 


If all Christions were to follow the position of those who are 
committed to parochial education, the public school system, which is 
fundamental to American democracy, would be so weakened that its 
effectiveness and very existence would be in jeopardy. Moreover, 
the chief function of general education, the development of worthy 
citizens who can take their place and fulfill their responsibilities in 
society, is distorted by a preoccupation with the making of Christian 
disciples, which is not the task of the public school. 


The teaching of religion for commitment is a responsibility of 
the home and the church. The public school may support and 
strengthen the home and the church in discharging this responsibility 
by recognizing that ethical, moral and spiritual principles are vital in 
life and derived from faith in God. But the public school must avoid 
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the teaching of sectarian concepts and maintain strict impartiality 
towards all religions. The approach to religion in public education 
should be functional, not doctrinal or dogmatic or theological or ec- 
clesiastical. This means, in the words of a policy statement issued 
by the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, the “inclusion of ele- 
ments in instruction and in the corporate life of the school which 
recognize the functional expression of religious faith in God.” 


Educators generally concede that religion must not be eliminated 
from the school curriculum. Indeed, they point out that religion per- 
meates most school subjects. One cannot study history without con- 
fronting the religious aspects of man’s past. Nor can one look at art 
or consider philosophy without realizing how deeply religious ideals 
are ingrained in human aspirations and thought. It appears to many 
educators, then, that the public schools can and should provide the 
religious orientation which is necessary to a full understanding of 
other subjects in the curriculum. They would, therefore, distinguish 
between treating religion as a part of other subjects and treating it 
as a separate subject. To do the latter, they believe, is the function 
of the home and the church; to do me former is the responsibility of 
the public school.” 


Religion, being part of life, cannot be eliminated from the educa- 
tion of a child. And, because it is necessary to a full and adequate 
understanding of most aspects of life, a school curriculum should 
provide sufficient religious orientation to make this prime truth 
evident. But since religion, when taught by itself as a separate subject, 
rightly lays claim upon its hearers for a response of faith and commit- 
ment, it should not, in this sense, be taught by the public schools but 
by the home and the church. Such a division of function will safe- 
guard the freedom of all people to teach religious truths in the home 
and the church according to their own points of view. It will also 
protect the freedom of children and their parents to remain uncoerced 
in matters of religion. 


In this division of functions within the education of children 
and youth is reflected the significance of what Thomas Jefferson 
called the ‘‘wall of separation between church and state.’”’ The reason 
for this separation is as valid today as when Jefferson expressed it: 
that religion is altogether personal and that the individual’s right to 
exercise it according to the dictates of his own conscience must always 
remain free. 
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Justice Felix Frankfurter put the issue plainly when, in his 
opinion in the McCollum Case in 1948, he insisted that “the public 
school is at once the symbol of our democracy and the most pervasive 
means for promoting our common destiny,” and that it is the respon- 
sibility of the state to keep divisiveness out of its schools by enforcing 
this principle and so assuring unity among the American people.* 


Here are conclusions which are difficult for Americans to dis- 
regard. They claim the serious attention of all Christians who value 
religious freedom. And they deserve the support of Baptists, for they 
are derived essentially from the principle of soul liberty which has 
become the watermark of our Baptist tradition. 
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The Problem of Church and State 


in Public Education 
by Grorce L. EaRNSHAW, JR. 


Public education in our day is under attack from various quar- 
ters, and the manner and method in which these attacks are met may 
determine in large measure this country’s destiny. Because of the 
pressures exerted from the outside by an aggressive Russian Com- 
munism, the American people have been forced to reevaluate their 
own heritage and tradition. In this process many have looked to the 
public schools and found them not giving to youngsters what they 
feel to be an adequate moral basis for meeting the complex prob- 
lems of life. The various efforts to remedy this deficiency have 
brought a reconsideration of the First Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and questions as to the meaning of the “separa- 
tion of church and state.” In dealing with these very important prob- 
lems, it is necessary to define them in the light of the best historical 
evidence that can be found. 

This article is an attempt to show that the men who framed the 
Constitution and drafted the First Amendment meant them to protect 
individual civil liberties and to provide a permissive atmosphere where 
the government, and voluntary and free religious organizations could 
grow and prosper side by side. Furthermore, I shall attempt to docu- 
ment these intentions by showing that the “separation of church and 
state” means complete freedom of religion without any single or mul- 
tiple establishments; it means a complete separation of functions 
without any “cooperation” between church and state. 


I. Historical Background 

The whole problem of church and state focuses in America’s 
constitutional form of government. We Americans are not a free 
people in the sense of being lawless, but we are free within constitu- 
tional limitations. Through the democratic process of freedom to 
persuade peacefully, the majority can change the Constitution, but 
until that time they are bound to live under and respect its provisions. 
This study centers around that section of the Constitution which at- 
tempts to insure religious liberty, the First Amendment: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof... .” 
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In order adequately to understand the implications of this Amend- 
ment, it is necessary to see how it evolved in the context of history. 
There are two distinct sections involved: first, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion”; and second, “or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

“Establishment” is found where the state uses the force of law to 
give financial support to a favored church through taxation and, 
further, gives legal support to that church’s doctrines and public 
worship. Up to the time of the Reformation, the Roman Catholic 
church was the established church in Europe. With the Protestant 
Reformation the various anti-Roman groups relied upon the power- 
ful princes for support. This is the way one secular historian puts it: 

The major religious settlements were thus basically political settlements. 
In Germany the religion of the people of the various states was to be 
determined by the civil rulers; in England the crown became the head 
of the Church of England in place of the Pope in Rome; in Geneva John 
Calvin used the civil authority to enforce his conception of true religion. 

One cannot make a blanket statement as to the nature of the 
early American establishment, for it is necessary to see each colony 
as a distinct unit apart from the rest. However, most of the earliest 
colonists brought over to this country their concept of establishment. 
Thus we see that Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and others all established their own religious orthodoxy sup- 
ported and enforced by the state. This was the dominant tradition 
in early Colonial America. At the beginning of the Revolution the 
Anglican church or the Congregational church held the position of 
full or partial establishment in nine of the original thirteen colonies. 
The four exceptions were Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. 

The second half of the First Amendment clause deals with “the 
free exercise thereof.” The historical roots of this part of the clause 
lie with a second and equally authentic tradition present in Colonial 
America. This came from a small group of Protestants called “Sep- 
aratists,” which had its beginnings in the seventeenth century. The 
idea of “separatism” came from the religious fervor of those groups 
who wished to achieve freedom of conscience and saw in establish- 
ment a threat to their liberties. It is from this group of “left-wing” 
Puritans that the early concept of the separation of church and state 
in America derived. This conviction was based not on any abstract 
philosophical ideas about human freedom and equality, but on the 


theological doctrines of the sovereignty of God and human bondage 
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to sin. Therefore, the ‘“Separatists’” advocated that the “visible 
church” be independent, voluntary and limited in power. Because of 
the doctrine of the human bondage to sin, they insisted that all hu- 
man power unchecked would ultimately lead to corruption, and any 
attempt to make absolute the fallible was interpreted as idolatry. 


This position was epitomized by Roger Williams, who arrived 
in Boston 1630-31. In 1633 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony found him guilty of disseminating a new and dangerous 
doctrine and banished him. He then fled to Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, where he founded a colony in 1647 based on “soul liberty,” 
where all “distressed in conscience” could find shelter. In fact, so 
broad were his views that he even tolerated “popish and Jewish 
conscience.” 


It must be said that the viewpoint held by the “separatists” was 
definitely in the minority in the early seventeenth century, but that 
it was espoused by a small and militant group wielding great influ- 
ence cannot be denied. From these early beginnings was created the 
climate of opinion necessary for the formulation of the First Amend- 
ment by the Founding Fathers. 


In several of the other colonies where religious freedom exist- 
ed to a greater or lesser extent — Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
York — the motivating factors were an admixture of religious 
idealism, commercial interests and plain indifference on the part of 
the governing company (as in the case of New York). This can be 
demonstrated by showing how the growth in prosperity of Pennsyl- — 
vania with its free exercise of religion stimulated the other colonies 
to see its merits. 


In summary, the early American heritage was predominately 
the old world pattern of establishment, except that in many colonies 
this meant several churches instead of just one. Separation of church 
and state was a principle that developed more rapidly in some states 
and more slowly in others, but the trend was unmistakable. Several 
important developments helped give direction toward disestablish- 
ment up to the time of the Revolution. 

The first was the large percentage of unchurched in the early 
days of the Colonies. This may sound shocking to some, but in al- 
most every colony there were adventurers, former prisoners, inden- 
tured servants and contract laborers, as well as others to whom the 
religious appeal was secondary. After the fervor of the first gen- 
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eration had waned, thanks to ecclesiastical rigidity and theological 
controversy, religious vitality dried up and the number of active church 
members throughout Colonial America was very small. With so many 
outside the church, there was naturally no enthusiasm for maintain- 
inng a state church. 


The second development was the natural outcome of this first 
condition. A great evangelical awakening took place in the first of 
the eighteenth century that greatly aided the cause of religious free- 
dom and democracy, especially on the growing frontier. This religious 
movement, known as the “Great Awakening,” had its beginnings with 
the Wesleys of England. In this country as early as 1734 in New 
England, Jonathan Edwards, the greatest of the Puritan revivalists, 
began to preach on the importance of individual conversion. This in- 
directly undermined the idea of establishment by causing a serious 
rift between his followers and those opposed to his ideas within the 
established Congregational church. About this same time, an Eng- 
lishman by the name of George Whitefield toured the land in an ef- 
fort to evangelize. During his seven tours in America, Whitefield 
not only stirred up emotional religious feelings but also did not iden- 
tify himself actively with any one religious body. This gave impetus 
to the idea of toleration. With these men as leaders, a great religious 
revival swept across the land. The purposes were professedly to con- 
vert men to Christianity and not uphold any church’s exclusive es- 
tablished rights. So, the “Great Awakening” struck a blow for 
religious freedom and disestablishment. The Freemasonry movement 
and growing trade with foreign nations also played their part. 


By the time of the Constitutional Convention and the period of 
the formulation and ratification of the Bill of Rights (1787-1791), 
all states that started out with established churches had moved in the 
direction of cooperation between the state and several churches. Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Maryland, South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts were the only states of the original group which retained a 
form of establishment, but this was no longer single in form.. 

It became apparent that even multiple establishment was not prac- 
tical, for it involved:constant turmoil and unrest. Who, its opponents 
said, was to determine which groups would have the financial sup- 
port? How did religious liberty fit into this scheme? The national 
struggle for separation can be well illustrated by the developments in 
Virginia, for not only did this state go through the process of dis- 
establishment, but also had such figures as- Thomas Jefferson and 
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James Madison as the principal spokesmen of religious liberty. These 
men were later to play an important part in formulating and enforc- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. 

Many of the Baptists and Quakers had not fared well in Con- 
gregational New England, so a large number of them moved into 
South Carolina and Virginia. Here again they were persecuted be- 
cause the laws recognized only “licensed” or established religious 
bodies, and, under penalty of law, they could not conduct public wor- 
ship. Centering attention upon Virginia, the people began to protest, 
and petitions poured into the House of Burgesses demanding the 
recognition of religious freedom. Simultaneous with these demands 
was the emotional fervor of separation from England. 

On June 12, 1766, the members of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses adopted a Declaration of Rights, consisting of sixteen sections. 
The last section read: 


That the religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, 
not by force or violence; and therefore all men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience.” 


When independence had been officially declared, the Presbyte- 
rians took steps to have the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia abolish establishment of the Episcopal church. The Bap- 
tists and Quakers joined with them. A compromise was advocated 
that would give tax support to all denominations. This proposal was 
defeated in 1779 and again in 1784, to the chagrin of its champion, 
Patrick Henry. | 

One of main reasons for its defeat was the writing of James 
Madison. In his famous pamphet entitled, 4 Memorial and Remon- 
strance, he wrote: 


Who does not see that the same authority which can establish Christianity 
in exclusion of all other religions, may establish with the same ease, 
any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? 


So forceful were these words that the way was opened in the Virginia 
legislature in 1785 for the passing of a bill written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson that clearly and unmistakably put forth separation of church 
and state in these words: » 


...that the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical who being themselves fallible and uninspired men, 
have assumed domination over the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and main- 
tained false religions over the greatest parts of the world, and through 
all time; that to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for 
the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical ; 
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... be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, that no man shall 
be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or 
ministry whatsoever... but that all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain their own opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, or effect their civil 
capacities.® 
Thus, before the writing of the American Constitution, Virginia had 
set the pattern for the rest of the nation in conforming to what was 


to be set down in the First Amendment in 1791. 


Following the Constitutional Convention, the First Amendment 
formed the basis for a consistent policy of separation in all the states. 
We shall give examples of men and events and their importance, with 
the conviction that, historically seen, the principle of separation of 
church and state is clear and undeniable. 


George Washington many times reiterated the principle of free- 
dom of religion. His writings as commander-in-chief and as presi- 
dent are living testimonials to his clear understanding of this prin- 
ciple. A representative sample of his feelings is found in a letter 
written to a church in Baltimore on June 27, 1793: 

We have abundant reason to rejoyce that in this land truth and reason 

have triumphed over the power of bigotry and superstition, and that 

every person may here worship God according to the dictates of his own 
heart. In this enlightened age and in this land of equal liberty it is our 
boast, that a man’s religious tenets will not forfeit the protection of the 

Laws, nor deprive him of the right of attaining and holding the highest 

offices that are known in the United States.* 

One of the most debated items in the present church-state 
controversy is Thomas Jefferson’s letter written while he was presi- 
dent to the Baptist Association of Danbury, Conn. on January 1, 
1802. This letter, quoted by Justice Black in the now-famous Ever- 
son Case of 1947 in the Supreme Court, was a reiteration of the basic 
principles that Jefferson had espoused since he drafted the Bill of 
Religious Freedom in the Virginia legislature: 

Believing with you that religion is a matter which lies solely between 

man and his God, that he owes account to none other for his faith or his 

worship, that the legislative powers of government reach actions only, 
and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the 
whole American people which declares that their legislature should “make 

no laws respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 

exercise thereof,” thus building a wall of separation between church and 

state.5 

Neither time nor space permits reiteration of the consistent 
efforts of James Madison to uphold and enforce the principles enun- 
ciated in the First Amendment. During his two terms of office 


as president of the United States he did much to insure religious 
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freedom. For example, he vetoed a bill reserving land in the West 
for a church and vetoed another bill to incorporate the Episcopal 
church in the District of Columbia (then Alexandria). Following 
his retirement, Madison wrote a systematic survey of his convictions 
on the church-state issue. He carried them to their logical conclusions, 
feeling that tax exemption for churches, chaplains in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and chaplains in the Armed Forces paid 
by tax money were violations of the “establishment” clause of the 
First Amendment. 

In July, 1869, the final step was taken in this historic evolution 
with the adoption and incorporation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
into the Constitution of the United States. With the Fourteenth, the 
First Amendment’s provisions could be extended and enforced within 
the states themselves. The Amendment read as follows: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State. 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person’ of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of Jaw; nor den ny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 


This Amendment has been used by the Supreme Court to protect 
civil rights and liberties of individuals and minority groups, includ- 
ing religious liberty. In the 1930’s and 1940’s a series of cases were 
decided on the basis of the First Amendment as applied to the states 
through the Fourteenth.’ 


This brief historical survey has tried to do two things. First, it 
has attempted to trace the roots that led to the formulation of the 
First Amendment. There were two distinct and authentic patterns 
existing in Colonial America. The dominant practice was full or 
multiple establishment. However, there did exist a militant minority 
who advocated and practiced free exercise of religion with no es- 
tablishment. Aiding this militant minority was a series of complex 
forces, such as the influence of the frontier, the work of evangelical 
religious groups, a heterogenous population, plus powerful economic 
interests that saw toleration as advantageous. From these there de- 
veloped an unmistakable trend toward religious freedom and dis- 
establishment. This was shown most clearly in Virginia’s struggle 
and ultimate victory in this issue. Second, I have attempted to show 
how the First Amendment was applied and espoused after the new 
national government was inaugurated. While there have been con- 
tradictions and areas of confusion on secondary issues, the basic 
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principles are firmly established.® 

The government of the United States was and is a government 
formed for and by the people guaranteeing complete religious freedom 
without single or multiple establishments (i.e., no legal connections). 
Such a sound historical approach gives the individual embroiled in 
this controversy a necessary perspective from which to evaluate pres- 
ent-day proposals. 


The separation of church and state has become one of the fundamental 
principles of government in the United States. By many it is considered 
to be the greatest contribution to civilization the people of the United 
States have made. This important principle has experienced a life 
span of only one hundred and fifty years in the United States. In many 
_ parts of the world it is still not an accepted principle, much less an 
assured fact. Separation of church and state is a minority view for a 
majority of the earth’s population. It has indeed always been a minority 
view, and it took centuries for the development of the basic principles 
of religious liberty until they took permanent root in American soil.® 


II. Religion and the Public Schools Today 


Public education in a democracy is always an evolving concept. 
Serving a heterogeneous and mobile population compels educators 
to look to the future and, in the light of changing conditions, to plan 
their strategy so that they will be able to meet the country’s educa- 
tional demands. At the same time, there is need for a continual re- 
evaluation of present-day forces as i impinge upon school pro- 
grams and objectives. 


The past decade has been a difficult time for school adminis- 
trators. They have had to deal with high costs due to inflation, 
teacher scarcity in the face of an increased school population, and out- 
right attacks on the public school system by those who would condemn 
and smear it as “socialistic” or “godless.” Much of this hostility 
against the public schools centers around the subject of religion. In 
the aftermath and confusion of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict, with resulting lowered moral standards, many sincere citizens 
have seen the public school systemas a determining cause. Many indivi- 
duals and groups have diagnosed the malady as “secularism” and 
offered as a panacea, “religion,” by which they usually meant the 
dogma of their particular sect. 

While most of these groups have had the good of the nation at 
heart, many efforts to remedy the deficiency in the moral training 
of America’s youth have resulted in shortsighted and impetuous 
schemes which are both injurious and contrary to the best church- 
state traditions of the nation. 
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In an attempt to evaluate present-day practices and policies, I 
see three unmistakable trends in this country in relationship to the 
question of religion and the public schools: 1.) a trend to foster a 
closer relationship between religion and the public schools; 2.) a 
trend away from public schools in the direction of parochial schools; 
and 3.) a trend toward complete separation of functions between re- 
ligion and the public schools. I shall try to deal with these three 
trends as objectively as possible, recognizing that I definitely stand 
within one of these frames of reference. 


1.) The trend to foster a closer relationship between religion 
and the public schools has emerged from a conviction on the part of 
many educational and religious leaders that, without some religious 
training, it is almost hopeless to provide an adequate program of char- 
acter education in the public schools. To provide the necessary religious 
foundation, this trend has advocated two distinct patterns: released- 
time religious instruction, and exploratory studies for the purpose of 
providing objective teaching of religion in the schools themselves. 

Released Time Religious Instruction: Inasmuch as a large percent- 
age of America’s young people are not being reached by the churches, 
it is necessary to provide time during the school day for religious 
training.” The history of co-operative week-day church schools in 
this country dates back to 1914 when Dr. W. A. Wirt, Superintendent 
of Schools in Gary, Indiana, organized the first effective program. 
This movement known as “released-time,”’ or in some parts of the 
country as “dismissed-time” religious education, grew rapidly. By 
1947 the International Council of Religious Education stated that 
two million public school children were enrolled in released-time 
classes in 22,000 communities across the nation. With the confusion 
resulting from the McCollum decision in 1948, many communities 
dropped their programs, but with the Zorach case decided in April 
of 1952, upholding the constitutionality of released-time education 
outside of school buildings, a new resurgence is in evidence. 

Objective Teaching of Religion in Schools: A second school of 
thought emphasizes the non-sectarian, “objective” approach to the 
teaching of religion within the schools themselves. I should make it 
clear that the implications of the objective approach do not mean that 
those who advocate it and released-time education are necessarily one 
and the same. They are placed together here because they share a 
common motive — fostering of a closer tie between religion and the 
curriculum of the public schools. 
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Education as moral training is nothing new to the field of 
education. From Plato to John Dewey, educators have recognized 
that one of the primary objectives of education is the producing of 
moral character. However, in 1932 the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association devoted its Yearbook, 
entitled Character Education, to the problem of moral values in the 
public schools. In 1939 the American Council on Education consid- 
ered the possibility of some definitive studies in this field. In 1940 
the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy included 
the following among its published recommendations. 


Practical steps should be taken to make available to children and youth 
through education the resources of religion as an important factor in 
the democratic way of life and in the development of personal and social 
integrity. To this end the Conference recommends that a critical and 
comprehensive study be made of the various experiences both of the 
churches and of the schools in dealing with the problem of religion in 
relation to public education. The purpose of such study would be to dis- 
cover how these phases of education may best be provided in the total 
program of education, without in any way violating the principle of the 
separation of church and state. 


In 1944 the John Dewey Society published a Yearbook entitled, 
The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. Then in 1947 the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion published a report entitled, The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles, which as the title implies attempted 
to define the problem and establish some basic principles. In 1950 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Administrators 
published a report on developing moral and spiritual values, entitled, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 


In September 1951, the American Council on Education, with 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, undertook an exploratory 
study to find out the present state of religion and education in the 
United States and what educational and religious leaders think should 
be done about religion in the public schools.” All of the individuals 
and groups contacted agreed on the need. The Educational Policies 
Commission, including such notable figures as Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
James B. Conant and others as members, stated that the public schools 
should take a friendly attitude toward religion. They said: 


The attitude of the public school towards the various religious beliefs 
of the children in their care should be one of friendly and sympathetic 
understanding. This attitude can be revealed without in any way com- 
promising the personal religious convictions of the teachers and without 
giving the endorsement of the public schools to any one religious faith.’® 
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After spelling out what some of these moral and spiritual values 
were, the Commission went on to say that these can be taught in the 
public schools in an objective manner. To leave out all references to 
religion, they said, is to neglect an important part of American life. 

While polls and studies conducted on this subject reveal a will- 
ingness on the part of educators to explore further, there is no 
guarantee or indication that any definite steps can or will be taken. 
The almost insurmountable difficulty of securing adequately trained 
teachers plus the cross-current of criticism which most assuredly 
would be forthcoming from the various sects seem to insure that this 
high-sounding program will never get beyond the exploratory stage, 
at least as far as the entire nation is concerned. 

2.) The second trend away from the public schools to parochial 
education is seen as a real threat, which tangibly undermines and 
weakens the public educational system in the United States. Sectarian 
attacks on the public schools are engaged in by earnest men and wo- 
men of both Roman Catholic and Protestant persuasion who are 
sincerely convinced that parochial education is the remedy for 

“secularism.” 

While rr education is justified from a legal standpoint, 
there are certain complicating results in a democratic society. The 
most obvious one is that of segregating a substantial portion of the 
population. This withdrawal fosters misunderstanding and prevents 
a harmonious fusion of this nation’s people. In the second place, it 
causes a duplication of buildings and equipment. This proliferation 
of purpose lowers standards for all concerned. Since self-interest is 
the human tendency, parents of parochial school children, required 
to pay taxes for the support of public schools in addition to tuition 
for their own church schools, are naturally going to oppose any im- 
provements for public education which would necessitate an increase 
in taxes. In the third place, parochial schools are unable to maintain 
a high level of teaching proficiency. In the case of the Roman Catholic 
teachers they are mostly brothers or nuns who are detached from the 
main stream of life and whose training is not conducive to the foster- 
ing of democratic action. 

Roman Catholic Parochial Schools: Because about 90 per cent 
of all children in private or parochial schools are in the Roman Catholic 
system, it is necessary to survey the situation. In 1776 there were 
less than 30,000 Roman Catholics in this country as compared to 
around 34 million today. The phenomenal growth was due in part 
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to the heavy immigration that came to this nation principally from 
Ireland, Germany and Southern Europe. The first Roman Catholic 
parochial school was erected in 1782 by St. Mary’s Church in Phil- 
adelphia. Since William Penn welcomed all peoples regardless of 
race or religion, St. Mary’s flourished and was the most wealthy 
Roman church in the colonies. 


In the 1830’s the tide of immigration poured into New York 
and Massachusetts making parochial education a reality. Rising re- 
sentment against Roman Catholics in the 1840’s, engendered by mis- 
understanding and “old country prejudices,” sparked a drive for 
renewed efforts at building up the parochial schools as the main in- 
strument for self-perpetuation. This anti-Roman campaign, embodied 
in the “Know-Nothing” movement, was one of the most regrettable 
episodes in American history.” 

With this attack upon their form of church government, plus 
the realization that to maintain Roman Catholic identity in a demo- 
cratic society it was necessary to segregate their children from the 
liberalizing effects of society, the hierarchy called a Plenary Council 
in Baltimore in 1844. The following was decreed: 


Therefore we not only exhort Catholic parents ...to defend and safeguard 
them (referring to their children) from the dangers of an education 
merely secular during the entire period of childhood and youth; and 
therefore to send them to parochial schools or others truly Catholic.'® 


This was the authorization needed to spark the growth and develop- 
ment of an extensive Roman Catholic system. 


While every priest in the church is bidden to build a parochial 
school near every church, this has not always been possible and a 
large percentage of Roman Catholic young people have been and 
are now enrolled in the public schools. Roman Catholic policy has 
consistently been to extend their educational network as rapidly as 
financial strength will permit. 

As financial strength increases and the construction of more 
schools is possible, the pressure increases on Roman Catholic par- 
ents to withdraw their children from the public schools. To aid in their 
persuasion, the hierarchy has attacked the public schools as “secular,” 
meaning not under the church’s control and therefore “godless.” 

In 1939, Pope Pius XII, in an encyclical to the American 
hierarchy, wrote: 

And here We have a complaint to make... about many of the schools in 

- your country. They despise or ignore Christ’s person, and are content 
to explain the whole of nature and of history without reference to religion, 
with science and reason for their guides. New educational methods 
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and systems are being tried, which can only develop lamentable 
consequences for your people, as far as the training of mind and character 
is concerned.?7 


Ten years later the attack was still in progress. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops of America declared that secularism is the exclusion of God 
from human thinking: 


Experience, decency and propriety are, in its code, the norm of human 
behavior. It blurs, if it does not blot out, the ennobling and inspiring 
picture of man which the Christian Gospel paints. In no field has 
secularism done more damage than in education.1® 


After condemning public education they advocated the expansion of 
parochial schools. Recognizing the key position of church schools 
for promulgating church dogma, the Roman Catholic church has 
openly advocated federal aid, arguing that cooperation between 
church and state is perfectly legitimate so long as financial aid is 
impartial. The Bishops again-said in 1948, in a protest against the 
Supreme Court’s McCollum decision: 


We feel with deep conviction that for the sake of both good citizenship 
and religion there should be a reaffirmation of our original American 
tradition of free cooperation between government and religious bodies— 
cooperation involving no special privilege to any group and no restriction 
on the religious liberty of any individual.!® 


Protestant Parochial Schools: Although Protestant parochial 
schools today are few in number compared to those of the Roman 
Catholics, within the last three decades there has been a significant 
trend of interest in this direction. The National Council of Churches 
recently reported that in 1952 there were about 3,000 Protestant 
church-related day schools with about 187,000 children enrolled as 
compared with about 2,000 schools and 110,000 pupils in 1937.” In 
1959, they reported 4,794 Protestant church-related elementary and 
secondary schools with an enrollment of 358,739 pupils.”* 


According to the United States Office of Information, the rela- 
tive increase in enrollment in 1958-59 of pupils in the non-public 
schools was greater than in the public schools. Public school growth 
increased 8.0 per cent over the previous year while non-public school 
growth increased 10.9 per cent. Another way to show that there is 
a growing trend in this direction is to cite the report published by 
the Office of Education of the United States that in 1940-41 the 
schools under Roman Catholic auspices accounted for 92 per cent of 
the total non-public school enrollment in elementary and secondary 
grades. Figures for 1957-58 show that the proportion represented 
by Roman Catholics had decreased to 90 percent. 

Parochial schools are associated with almost half of the Christian 
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Reformed churches, a third of the Seventh-Day Adventist and a 
quarter of the Missouri Synod Lutheran churches. The National 
Union of Christian Schools (Christian Reformed Church) reported 
84 schools with about 13,000 enrolled in 1937; in 1959, they reported 
186 schools with 38,538 pupils, almost a 300 per cent increase. The 
American Baptist Convention in 1937 reported no day schools con- 
nected with its churches, while in 1959 there were 24 schools with an 
enrollment of 3,917 pupils. 


Like their Roman Catholic brethren, many of the Protestants 
who advocate parochial education have made attacks upon the public 
schools. In an address entitled, “The Issues in Education,” given before 
the Third Annual Baptist Day School Banquet in Los Angeles on 
February 23, 1950, Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, an Episcopalian, said: 


Secularism is life organized apart from God and secular education 
is education organized apart from God. Secularism has become the 
dominant creed of those to whom has been entrusted the task of public 
education.... the end of Godless morality is moral anarchy.... the 
contemporary philosophy of education is this-worldly through and 
through.... because it lacks spiritual depth the assumptions of public 
education cannot really come to grips with those universal problems 
of life which are not essentially moral issues...the issue in education 
then, for the Christian people is the issue of secularism. This is the real 
rift’ between the Church and State in the realm of education.?* 


The director (now retired) of this same Los Angeles Baptist City 
Mission Society, Rev. C. Rowan Lunsford, wrote: 


With the nation’s educators committed, as they inevitably must be in 
a free democracy, to the complete separation of church and state, the 
classrooms of our land must continue to feed our children a fare in 
which there is no God, no Christ, no Bible, and no prayer.... we must 
save our children from paganism whatever the cost.*% 


~~ The Protestant Episcopal Church in 1937, like the Baptists, did 
not have any parochial schools reported, while in 1959 they had more 
than 100. Speaking for his denomination, Bishop James A. Pike, has 
said: 


... but if no other way can be found for a Christian orientation in our 

schools, we have no other alternative but to pull out lock-stock-and-barrel 

and develop as effective a school system as our consecrated devotion and 

sacrifice can provide. As for the consequences of divisiveness in the com- 

munity, let the blame for that fall upon the heads of the secularists.** 
While Bishop Pike obviously does not speak for the majority of his 


denomination or for Protestantism, he definitely represents a trend 
which, in my opinion, is detrimental to the best interests of public 
education. 

3. The third trend in our country is the trend toward complete 
separation of functions between religion and the public schools. This 
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group contains a representative sample of citizens, including lawyers, 
educators, religious leaders, atheists, freethinkers and many others. 
With a few exceptions, this group is not solidly organized but finds 
its expression through thoughtful individuals in books, articles and 
speeches. 

Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law School, has writ- 
ten many articles advocating this position. In one of his articles he 
writes: 


Separation of Church and State is likewise no mere dogma; it too, is a 
great symbol wrought out of the past. Those who prize religious free- 
dom should not lightly give up even a little of that separation.*5 

Again he wrote: 


As I see it, the only sure protection for those who believe deeply in 
religious freedom is to maintain rigidly the line of separation between 
Church and State. This does not mean that persons who are interested 
in the separation of Church and State are irreligious or anti-religious... 
the only sure way to protect against any serious risk that encroachments 
will get out of hand is . . . to hold steadfast against encroachment at all.?° 


V. T. Thayer, an exponent of Ethical Culture, has written wide- 
ly on the subject of religion and education. His position is that of 
complete divorce of religion from the public school. He says: 


The principle of separation of church and state is admirably adapted 
to a country of multiple religions. It rests upon the assumption that 
since religion is a right and ought to be a matter of private conscience 
and religious organizations are voluntary organizations, freedom of re- 
ligion requires strict neutrality on the part of government.”? 


Although we may not agree with the humanistic values that form the 
basis for Thayer’s thinking and writing, nevertheless in a free society 
composed of different opinions and positions it is highly imperative _ 
that the freedom to differ be maintained and safeguarded. 

The American tradition of separation of church and state is not 
injurious to the nation. In fact, it has promoted and fostered the 
growth and vitality of its churches. Conrad Henry Moehlman, a 
Baptist and former professor at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, in advocating this position, challenges Americans to com- 
pare the healthy state of free religion in the United States to the 
very sick condition of “religious Europe.” Answering the advocates 
of moral and spiritual values who claim that religion is a cohesive 
and unifying force, he says that, in order for this to be true, the 
state must exercise some supervision over what might be taught, and 
this is against the Constitution. In an uncompromising statement of 
his position, he writes: ? 

By a careful rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 


unto God the things that are God’s, the American people, aided by a 
common language and continuous intermingling at school, business, and 
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social levels, have been able to forge Protestants, Catholics, Jews, atheists 
and agnostics into a homogeneous nation, creative and vital in its 
heterogeneity.”® 

Shortly after the North College Hill incident near Cincinnati, 


Ohio, in 1947, where the Roman Catholics secured a school board 
majority and incorporated St. Mary Margaret parochial school and 
its eight nuns into the public school system, a group got together and 
formed an organization known as “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State.” This group was 
headed by such national figures as John Mackay, former president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary; the late Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
formerly president of Colgate Rochester Divinity School; G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, a bishop of the Methodist Church; Louie D. Newton, 
then president of the Southern Baptist Convention; and others. This 
militant group issued a Manifesto which spoke against any aid (di- 
rect or indirect) to church schools, against a United States ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, and against any further instances which violat- 
ed the “sacred principle” of separation. The organization stated its 
objectives plainly, but was careful to say that it was not propagandiz- 
ing the Protestant faith nor any other, nor was it criticizing or op- 
posing the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘Protestants 
and Others United” is about the only organized group in the field, 
apart from Protestant denominations like the Baptists and others 
who have traditionally maintained a strong stand for the separation 
of church and state. 


More and more thoughtful leaders in education and religion 
are coming to the conclusion that complete separation of the func- 
tions of religion and public education is the best policy for both the 
churches and the nation’s schools. This is especially true when his- 
torical developments are taken into consideration. Johnson and Yost 
in their volume, Separation of Church and State, after carefully 
analyzing the pros and cons of public education, are convinced that 
a complete separation of church and state places Roman Catholics, 
all Protestants and members of other religious groups on an equal 
footing. They contend that the public schools are not organized and 
run to make or unmake Christians, nor to educate children in this 
or that form of religious faith, but to prepare for citizenship in a 
democracy. Any form of sectarianism results in religious discrimi- 
nation, from which the public schools should be protected.” 

Perhaps the most direct and forceful advocate of the position 
is R. Freeman Butts, who clearly states in numerous articles and in 
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his book, The American Tradition in Religion and Education, that 
there should be a complete separation of church and state. This he 
specifically defines as meaning no direct or indirect aid by govern- 
ment to religion. He writes: 


This principle prohibits the use of public funds for many kinds of religious 
schools as fully as it prohibits the use of public funds for a single kind 
of sectarian school. It prohibits indirect aid through free transportation, 
free textbooks, and the like as fully as it prohibits direct aid for con- 
structing or maintaining religious school buildings or paying salaries 
of religious teachers. “Auxiliary Services” to children are indirect aids 
to schools they attend.®° 


While acknowledging that released-time religious instruction 
does not harm the public schools financially, and that the hour given 
for religious instruction is not a great loss of time from secular at- 
tendance, this group consistently opposes released-time because the 
principle of separation prohibits the impartial promotion of many kinds 
of sectarian religious instruction. Released-time, they say, constitutes 
a temptation for ambitious ecclesiastics of all kinds to propagandize 
their faith under the auspices of the public school. However, the 
more subtle danger to a democracy is to the children themselves. Re- 
leased-time promotes’ the prying into one another’s religious affilia- 
tions and beliefs, and opens the door for possible intolerance and 
bigotry, which would be in every way divisive. Sectarian purposes 
should not be tied directly or indirectly to the public schools. 

III. Summary 

In the past several decades there have been many attacks on 
public education. The alarming aspect of these attacks is that they 
are not aimed at the fringes of the public schools, but at their basic 
and distinctive characteristics. What makes them doubly serious is 
the fact that the assailants represent groups with large power poten- 
tials in American society. If these attacks are not met effectively, 
the American people may witness a great change which might alter 
the entire course of their national well-being. 

Our brief analysis of the historical background of present-day 
practices in regard to “the separation of church and state” shows 
that European patterns of establishment were brought over to Amer- 
ica by the early settlers. But, because of the heterogeneous nature of 
the inhabitants, the minority position of “separation” was slowly 
adopted. By the time of the Constitutional Convention it was almost 
a reality in a majority of the states. The men who were actually 
instrumental in the drafting of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
held uncompromisingly to the position of a complete separation of 
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functions between church and state. This, they firmly believed, would 
create harmony and promote creative growth in both areas. Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Washington, Jackson and Lincoln all reaffirmed this 
basic principle embodied in the First Amendment of the United States 
Constitution. 


The Supreme Court has played a leading part in safeguarding 
America’s democratic heritage. However, many years went by be- 
fore the Supreme Court interpreted the First Amendment, with its 
guarantee of religious freedom, as being binding on the States. Even 
after ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868, the Court 
took no action. It was not until after World War I that the Supreme 
Court extended the full religious protection of the Constitution to 
all citizens of this land. Soon after 1940, a series of cases brought 
into focus the whole issue of religion and the public schools. Since 
then the United States Supreme Court has clearly and undeniably 
interpreted the Constitution to mean that direct aid from the States 
may not be given to any or to all religious groups on the ground 
that this violates the historic principle of the separation of church and 
state. 


With this historic approach as a perspective from which to view 
present-day practices, this article has attempted to summarize the 
trends pertaining to religion and public education. First was the 
trend to a closer tie-up of religion with public education. Although 
the courts have upheld released-time as not violating the Constitu- 
tion, there are many inherent and subtle dangers involved. Because 
public education is the one central meeting place in which all sects, 
nationalities and races can be fused into a creative whole, it is di- 
visive and hostile to the atmosphere of democracy to allow groups 
diametrically opposed to propagandize their beliefs under the auspices 
of a state-supported school. From a historical point of view, it seems 
that this condition is what the forefathers who wrote the Bill of 
Rights sought to prevent by advocating a complete separation of 
church and state. 

The “objective approach” of teaching religious values in the 
classroom is good, but it requires continued study and experimenta- 
tion to find ways of further implementing the present-day curriculum. 
The large amount of attention given to this subject by the outstand- 
ing national professional associations in education points up our 
nation’s religious heritage as fundamental and vital to maintain. 
While this approach is a necessary step in the right direction, it can 
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only supplement the work of the local churches and synagogues. In 
order to make certain aspects of moral values acceptable to many 
religious groups, they will have to be “watered down” to the point 
where they are innocuous and ineffective.” However, the whole move- 
ment has created a more “friendly” atmosphere in the schools toward 
religion, and this will undoubtedly decrease much of the antagonism 
and tension which has heretofore existed. 

The second trend has been away from public education to pa- 
rochialism. Under the provisions of the First Amendment every 
religious group is guaranteed the right to educate its children as it 
may see fit, so long as it is able to meet certain state standards and 
not to interfere with the rights of others. Here lies a paradox, for 
certain religious groups, in setting up a parallel educational struc- 
ture to the public system, are jeopardizing the good of the whole. Liv- 
ing in a free society not only guarantees to individuals and groups 
very precious privileges, but it also entails responsibilities. One of 
the responsibilities is to work for the strengthening and unification 
of the United States. Excessive parochialism fragments and splits 
society. It is admittedly difficult to be able to say where to draw 
the line between a healthy balance and an unhealthy and dangerous 
excess. However, one cannot deal with the whole problem, without 
honestly facing it. Here is a dangerous trend which, if allowed to 
run its course unchecked and unexamined, will be detrimental to the 
security of the nation. It will indirectly undermine and weaken the 
public schools and will destroy the unity of America. 


The third trend toward a complete separation of the functions 
of education and religion represents the position of a large number 
of outstanding leaders from every field. While not all in this group 
speak from a religious orientation, complete separation does seem 
to be the most tenable position, one which enables religion to flourish 


and at the same time does not allow its dogmas to become enmeshed 
with the state. 


Much of present-day criticism reflects the inadequacy of organ- 
ized religion. It is “shadow boxing” for religious leaders to attack 
the public schools, because all they are doing is to cover up what has 
been neglected in the church schools and churches. Everyone should 
recognize the imperative of a deepened religious faith to sustain and 
provide the underlying support for character education in the public 
schools. Without this basis, all efforts on the part of schoolmen to 
give “moral and spiritual guidance” is in vain. Therefore, this is a 
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challenge to those who believe in public education and who see the 
inherent dangers in cooperation between church and state to get active- 
ly and enthusiastically behind the church of their choice. There is 
need to provide the initiative and imagination which will enable the 
free churches of our country to do a more effective and creative job 
of giving youngsters a foundation in their religious heritage accord- 
ing to the tradition most conducive to democracy, the complete separa- 
tion of church and state. 


Such a strategy calls for creating an informed citizenry who 
will rally to the support of the public schools. Much of the trouble 
of the past lies in the fact that the American people have not been 
vitally connected and involved with public education and its prob- 
lems. Educators and churchmen alike, who realize the dangers to 
the educational system of America, must take this problem to the 
public through forums, debates and conferences in church groups, Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Associations and town meetings. Although educational 
and religious leaders in positions of national importance have sensed 
the problem and its dangers, they have failed to interpret them on a 
local level. If we believe wholeheartedly in the process of democratic 
discussion, the first step to an enlightened public is to combat 
indifference. 

Here are guideposts for local groups to consider and evaluate 
critically : 

1.) Reappraise the churches’ task in a democracy. 

2.) Re-think the role of religion and public education, taking the 
historical background seriously as a basis for present action and a per- 
spective for future planning. 

3.) Restate the public school’s purpose: to prepare young people 
for citizenship; to promote the common values of a democracy; to 
fuse boys and girls into a strong conglomerate which stresses the com- 
mon American heritage; and to emphasize America’s unity rather than 
its diversity. 

4.) Recognize the relevance of our religious heritage as a prime 
factor in this country’s growth, and as the only true value and founda- 
tion for moral and spiritual values. 

5.) Reaffirm the need for a complete separation of functions 
between religion and education as the position historically advocated 
by those who wrote the Constitution of the United States. 

6.) Re-enlist the active and enthusiastic support of church peo- 
ple for public education. 
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Such suggestions are only a seedbed where minds and hearts 
might mature and grow. A challenge is presented to our churches, 
which, if effectively carried out, expanded and allowed to gain root- 
age, would have a revolutionary effect upon the course of America’s 
destiny. If the historic tradition of the separation of church and 
state is to become a reality to the millions of American citizens, it 
must be taken from the academic level and placed in the active life 
of the local community. 
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Contacts Between Mennonites and Baptists 
by Ernest A. PAYNE 


The aim of this article is to outline the relationships between 
Baptists and Mennonites. Both Christian groups owe their origin 
to the Reformation and to its left wing. At a number of points sim- 
ilarity of polity and practice suggests close kinship, and in fact, on 
a number of occasions during the past three and half centuries, there 
have been far closer contacts than is generally realized. It is well 
known that John Smyth, to whom Baptists look back as their pioneer 
in the modern world, had, while in Amsterdam in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, much intercourse with Mennonites. Other 
links between the two communities in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been little recorded or regarded. Few Baptists are 
familiar with the fact that John Rippon included in his Baptist An- 
nual Register, which ran from 1790 to 1802, details of the Mennon- 
ite churches on the continent of Europe and clearly intended that their 
representatives should be present at the general gathering of “Bap- 
tist Ministers and People’ which he hoped would meet one day in 
London “to consult the ecclesiastical good of the whole.” For some 
years in the early part of the nineteenth century, a special auxiliary 
among the Dutch Mennonites supported the work of the English Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. It is even more surprising to some to learn 
that when Rippon’s dream came true and the first Baptist World 
Congress was held in London in 1905, the estimate given of the num- 
ber of Baptists in the world. included the statistics of the Dutch 
Mennonites. 

From their side Mennonites have perhaps been a little more chary 
of acknowledging the family connection. Yet it clearly deserves study. 
The two communities came out of the same background in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Mennonites certainly influenced 
early Baptist developments. The matters on which there was disagree- 
ment, as well as those on which there was agreement, deserve atten- 
tion. In more recent times, and particularly in regard to the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church, which came into being in 1860 among the 
Mennonite settlements of Southern Russia, Baptist practice and be- 
lief have influenced Mennonites. 

Baptists and Mennonites are now to be found: in every conti- 
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nent. The Baptist World Alliance, which no longer includes Mennon- 
ites in its statistical returns, claims that there are over 23 million mem- 
bers of Baptist churches. The Mennonites are a much smaller body. 
They are divided into a number of separate groups, but since 1925 
there have been six Mennonite World Conferences, the most recent 
taking place in Karlsruhe in 1957. Their total membership through- 
out the world is probably between 400,000 and half a million. As one 
of the historic “peace churches” they have exerted an influence out 
of proportion to their numbers and are honored for the relief work 
they have undertaken in recent years. Also of quite outstanding 
quality isthe contribution they are making to the study and reassess- 
ment of the left wing of the Reformation, as all will agree who know 
the Mennonitisches Lexikon, the Mennonite Encyclopedia and the | 
Mennonite Quarterly Review. We still await from their side, how- 
ever, a full and satisfactory study of their relationships with Bap- 
tists, though this has interest and some importance, not only for the 
two communities themselves but for the wider circle of those inter- 
ested in Christian history. 


A preliminary word regarding the use of the name Mennonite 
may be desirable. Few religious bodies have chosen the labels and 
designations that have come to be affixed to them, and these are often 
more than a little misleading. Mennonites take their name from Menno 
Simons (1496-1561), a Roman priest holding a parish in the north 
of Holland, who in 1536 joined himself to the sadly persecuted and 
distraught Anabaptists at a time when the tragic attempt to establish 
a “kingdom of the Saints” in Miinster had brought the northern wing 
of the Anabaptist movement to the verge of complete collapse. That 
movement had begun in Ziirich in 1525. The effects of persecution 
and an ardent missionary zeal had led to the formation in the Swiss 
cantons, in the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube, in the Low 
Countries and in North Germany of simple Christian brotherhoods 
practicing baptism on profession of faith and disowning the use of 
the sword. It was the fiery apocalyptic preaching of Melchior Hoff- 
mann (1498-1543) which largely contributed to the disaster of 
Miinster. Menno Simons gave himself through nearly three decades 
to the patient shepherding and teaching of the little companies in the 
Low Countries, in Friesland and along the shores of the Baltic. Strong- 
ly Biblical in his emphasis and outlook, he guided them back to the 
peaceable, strict ways of the Swiss Brethren, his aim being, as he said, 
“to teach, and to baptize, to till the vineyard of the Lord... . to build 
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up His holy city and temple and to repair the tumble down walls.” 

Menno Simons died in 1561. During his lifetime there were some 
groups who opposed his teaching and resisted the strict discipline on 
which he insisted. After his death a number of further divisions took 
place. Certain more progressive congregations in the north of Hol- 
land—known from the area in which they were situated as Water- 
landers—came to a more positive attitude toward magistracy, the 
general life of the community, and culture and art. Among the out- 
standing leaders of the Waterlanders was the learned and resolute Hans 
De Ries (1553-1638), who in 1577 drew up the first known Dutch 
Mennonite Confession of Faith. A generation later, he enlarged the 
famous collection of biographies, testimonies and songs of the Ana- 
baptist martyrs and cooperated with Lubbert Gerritz of Amsterdam 
(1534-1612) in the negotiations with John Smyth and his friends. 

These Waterlanders did not wish to be named after a man and 
called themselves Doopsgezinde (baptism-minded people or, as they 
themselves interpret it, those inclined to the true Biblical baptism on 
confession of faith). This is now the name by which the whole com- 
munity is Officially registered, but the older title “Mennonites” per- 
sists. In certain German-speaking lands one may meet with the 
names Taufgesinnte or Taufer, but no other name than Mennonite 
has ever been used in Russia, in North and South America, or in 
lands where missionary and relief work has been undertaken. The 
name “Anabaptist” (Wéedertéufer) was, of course, repudiated by 
those who restored what they believed to be New Testament baptism; 
they were not “re-baptizers”. From the sixteenth century onwards 
it was a term of abuse and disparagement, often applied very wildly. 
“The very name of Anabaptist,” wrote Isaac Backus, the New Eng- 
land historian, in 1777, “was used as a weapon to fight against refor- 
mation.’”” As late as the nineteenth century the word was applied in 
England in a pejorative sense. The difficulty of getting any simple 
or satisfactory equivalent to the Dutch Doopsgezinde has led to con- 
tinuance of the use of the name “Mennonite.” The modern Baptist 
movement on the continent of Europe, which dates from the baptism 
of J. G. Oncken in Hamburg in 1834, has made use of the name Bap- 
tisten and various equivalents. 

Present-day Mennonites, whether in Holland, Germany, Amer- 
ica or Canada, can claim a historical connection with the communi- 
ties shepherded by Menno Simons in the middle decades of the six- 
teenth century and, behind that, with the Swiss Brethren of 1525. 
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A small related group, which can also claim descent from the Swiss 
Brethren, are the Hutterian Brethren or Hutterites, whose strange 
fortunes may be traced from their establishment in Moravia, via 
Transylvania and the Ukraine, to their present location in Canada 
(with a small offshoot in Paraguay). The Hutterites and the Bap- 
tists have had no direct connections with one another. 


During the winter of 1606-7, John Smyth, who had been ordain- 
ed by the Bishop of Lincoln after training at Cambridge University, 
and Thomas Helwys, a well-connected gentleman with legal training, 
led a company of English Separatists from the neighborhood of 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire across to Amsterdam. They were seek- 
ing freedom to order their church life in their own way without in- 
terference from bishops or Parliament, and were soon found wor- 
shipping—and many of them apparently lodging—in the large bake- 
house of a leading Amsterdam Mennonite, Jan Munter. London 
Separatists had begun to escape from persecution to Amsterdam and 
neighboring towns a dozen years earlier and, by the end of 1597, had 
with them their pastor, Francis Johnson. This London group had al- 
ready lost a number of its members to the local Mennonites. Smyth’s 
company kept itself distinct from Johnson’s church for a variety of 
reasons which need not concern us here. 


More English religious refugees, led by the famous John Robin- 
son, reached Amsterdam in 1608, and some six months later moved 
on to Leyden. It was from Robinson’s church that many of the Pil- 
grim Fathers came a dozen years later. By the winter of 1608-9, 
when Robinson moved from Amsterdam to Leyden, Smyth had he- 
gun to question his baptism as a child and to believe that only those 
can be truly baptized who personally and consciously confess their 
faith with and in the rite. But baptism, it seemed, had not only been 
wrongly administered; it had been wrongly administered by churches 
which were false churches. The ordinance must therefore be restored 
de novo. Accordingly, early in 1609 in the room in the bake-house 
used for worship, Smyth took water from a basin and poured it over 
his forehead in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
afterwards himself repeating the ceremony in the case of his friends, 
who then together celebrated the Lord’s Supper and at last felt them- 
selves to be a genuine church of Christ. 

W. T. Whitley and other modern Baptist historians would have 
us believe that the step taken by Smyth was the result of his own in- 
dependent study of the New Testament and that it owed little or 
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nothing to Mennonite influence. This seems an unnecessary and im- 
probable view, although no one would wish to question the independ- 
ence of mind and the deep sincerity of John Smyth. We have no 
information as to how much he knew about the Anabaptist movement 
before he left England. It is difficult to believe that he was com- 
pletely unaware of it. The happenings at Miinster in 1534-5 were 
a favourite topic of shocked conversation and were alluded to in a 
number of publications with which Smyth was probably familiar. 
Several of the Anglican Articles of Religion were directed against 
the teaching of the Swiss Brethren. Dutch Anabaptists had been 
burned in England in 1535. Forty years later in 1575, when Smyth 
was a boy, there took place at Smithfield the burning of Jan Pieters 
and Hendrik Terwoort for refusing to recognize Queen Elizabeth 
and the Privy Council as Christian authorities and for denying the 
right of physical compulsion in spiritual matters. A description 
of their burning has survived in a long and moving letter sent by an 
eye-witness to his mother in Ghent. At the time there also circulated 
in both Dutch and English a ballad entitled “The Two Friends.” This 
indicates the main counts against the prisoners and shows that their 
views were those of the Doopsgezinde, the Dutch Mennonites. The 
text of part of the ballad is as follows: 


There were gathered together very many celebrated 
Professors highly esteemed, 

The Bishop as the strong one, 

And other people of consideration ; 

They proposed four questions ; 

The first item Where he came 

from, Christ they said, 

If he had taken his flesh 

From Mary sweet: we do not understand 
As you say it. 

Still with questions they played them 

Is then taking an oath a crime? 

Listen to the answer 

It was like the other. 

They also pronounced to them: 

May a Christian publicly 

Cause his children to be baptised, quickly 
Give us the right interpretation. 

They replied without anger 

We have not read it. 

Yet after this they asked 

Is a Christian allowed 

To be a magistrate 

And to serve as such? 

And he be saved? Understand me well, 
Give us the right explanation of this.” 
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Smyth may never have heard this ballad, but the issues to 
which it alludes—the manner of the incarnation, as well as the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy for Christians of oaths, the baptism of infants 
and the magistracy—were much debated at the time in England and 
on the continent, and they were issues with which Smyth was direct- 
ly and explicitly engaged within a few months of the baptisms in the 
Amsterdam bake-house. In another of his books, H. M. Dexter sug- 
gests that Smyth and his friends did not ask for baptism of the Men- 
nonites in 1609 because 


(1) They could not be sure of the purity of even their baptism in the re- 
mote past. (2) The difference of language hampered them. (3) It is likely 
that they did not care to rank themselves at once with the Dutch Ana- 
baptists. (4) They were hardly in full theological sympathy with the Men- 
nonites. (5) To have been baptised with them may have involved (surely 
would have done) joining their church.® 


These are cogent suggestions, but they do not remove or lessen the 
likelihood that the Mennonite practice in regard to baptism challeng- 
ed and influenced the English exiles. 

This view is confirmed by a number of facts. First, it was the 
Mennonite method of baptism by affusion that Smyth employed, and 
this was to remain the custom of the English Baptists for more than 
a generation. Second, before many months had passed, Smyth show- 
ed himself in even closer agreement with the Mennonites on theological 
matters; he broke with the Calvinism favored by most English Puri- 
tans and Separatists, while his Christological views became tinged 
with the notion that Jesus did not assume his flesh of the Virgin 
Mary, but came with a celestial body—that is, the Christology taught 
by Melchior Hoffmann, favored by many Mennonites and destined to 
reappear later among the English General Baptists. Third, it was 
not long before Smyth felt he had been wrong in baptizing him- 
self and his friends; he and they should have sought baptism as be- 
lievers from those who had already recovered the ordinance. 

At this point Helwys broke with his friend. The whole company 
had abandoned Calvinism for Arminianism. They were unhappy 
about possible Christological heresy. The renouncing of their recent 
baptism was more than Helwys, Murton and a number of others could 
agree to. Nor could they accept the view that there had to be a true 
succession for baptism to be valid. Moreover, the idea of absorption 
into the Mennonite community was distasteful. Many of them still 
looked back wistfully to England. Perhaps they had been wrong in 
coming away. And so, while Smyth and the forty or fifty persons 
who supported him, became involved in protracted discussions with 
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the local Mennonite leaders, Helwys and a considerably smaller group 
made their way back to England, establishing themselves in 1612 or 
1613 just outside the walls of the city of London in Spitalfields, be- 
coming the first Baptist church on English soil. 

Smyth died in 1612 before negotiations with the Mennonites 
had been concluded. The story of the subsequent, slow but sure absorp- 
tion of his group into the local Waterlander church need not detain 
us. The group was led by Thomas Pigott after Smyth’s death. Hans 
de Ries’s Confession had to be signed. Four members of the English 
group were refused fellowship because they scrupled the articles about 
the magistracy and the taking of oaths. Four others had to be bap- 
tized by the Mennonites. The validity of the baptism of all the others 
was accepted. Pigott was made an elder in 1620, and so long as he 
lived (that is, until 1639) worship continued in the English language 
in Jan Munter’s bake-house. By 1631, however, a new generation 
was asking for letters from England to be translated into Dutch, the 
kind of happening often paralleled in refugee communities of the 
twentieth century. There were some fresh additions to the church 
from England when Archbishop Laud came to power, and in 1640 
an Englishman, Joseph Drew, became a Waterlander minister. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, however, this group of former 
English Separatists and Baptists had been completely merged into 
the Dutch community. The name of Smyth and a number of others 
may be seen honorably commemorated to this day on the walls of the 
Mennonite church on the Singel in Amsterdam. 


For our immediate purpose it is more important to note that, in 
spite of the breach between Smyth and Helwys, the first Baptist con- 
gregation in England bore a number of resemblances to the Men- 
nonite congregations and remained in contact with them. Their gen- 
eral church polity, as well as their manner of observing the rite of 
baptism, was similar. Both groups made use of the “ban” (i.e., ex- 
clusion from the church) as an instrument of discipline. Both groups 
refused to recognize marriage outside the community. “Anabaptist 
congregations,” Harold S. Bender has said, “were not ‘audiences’ in 
attendance upon a worship service furnished by a clergyman in a 
building belonging to the state and used for nothing else, but a genuine 
brotherhood sharing in Bible study, prayer and mutual admoni- 
tion.’”* The last part of that sentence would apply as well to the ear- 
ly English Baptists as to the Mennonites. The English, like the 
Dutch, observed the rite of foot-washing, which does not appear to 
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have been practiced by the Swiss Brethren or the Hutterites, nor by 
the sixteenth-century Anabaptists in South and Central Germany,° 
but reappeared later in the Church of the Brethren. It was not with- 
out reason that Robert Barclay, in The Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth, described the English General Bap- 
tists as English Mennonites, and explained some of the developments 
in English religious life when the Quakers appeared by saying that 
George Fox should be viewed as “the unconscious exponent of the 
doctrine, practice and discipline of the ancient and stricter party of 
the Dutch Mennonites, at a period when, under the pressure of the 
times, some deviation took place among the General Baptists from 
their original principles.’”* 

In the spring of 1612, shortly before the return of Helwys to 
England, Bartholomew Legate and Edward Wightman were put to 
death, the one in London, the other in Lichfield. They were the last 
two Englishmen to suffer death for heresy. Both had contacts with 
Holland. Legate is described as “a preacher among the ‘Seekers,’ 
an offshoot of the Mennonite Baptists; expecting a new revelation 
by miraculous apostles, he held that meanwhile there was no true 
church or true baptism now to be found, nor any ‘visible Christian’,’” 
—views which would link him with Schwenckfeld and with David 
Joris, from whose excesses Menno Simons had saved many in the 
Dutch congregations. Wightman, who had been active in the neigh- 
borhood of Burton-on-Trent, held views on the incarnation, on bap- 
tism and on the sleep of the soul after death which link him with the 
Mennonites. He was also charged with claiming to be the promised 
Paraclete and Elijah redivivus. In both these men Familist as well 
as Socinian influences may be traced. They indicate the presence of 
little groups of enthusiasts of whom we know all too little, but who 
contributed to the ferment of ideas which characterized English re- 
ligious life in the subsequent decades. 


Helwys died in prison within a few years of his return to Eng- 
land. John Murton became leader of the Spitalfields church. Within 
that church differences of opinion soon appeared. In 1624 a certain 
Elias Tookey and a number of others were excluded for unorthodox 
views on the deity of Christ. They began to meet as a separate con- 
gregation in Southwark and started correspondence with the Water- 
lander church in Amsterdam, of which Hans de Ries was still one 
of the leaders. The Dutch desired to know more about the views of 
Tookey and his supporters regarding magistracy and oaths. They 
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also thought they had been precipitate in celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the absence of a properly ordained elder, and they wanted 
some communication from the main body of English Baptists. Cor- 
respondence, now preserved in the Mennonite archives in Amsterdam, 
continued for two years or more and ended inconclusively. The 
Tookey group insisted on its right to call “a private brother” to min- 
ister the sacraments, if it had no ordained elder. “Refusing an oath 
would be guilty or harmful in our country, or some would think we 
refused the oath of allegiance to our King.” On the other hand, in 
regard to magistracy and bearing arms, they intended to “neither take 
nor assume one of them. Some of us will not do so for conscience 
sake, others for that of peace, now and for ever.” 


The Tookey correspondence indicates that the Doopsgezinde in 
Amsterdam still had an interest in Murton’s congregation. This in- 
terest was increased in November, 1626, when two delegates from 
England visited Cornelius Claesz Anslo (1592-1646), a preacher of 
the Waterlander church and a close friend of Rembrandt, the paint- 
er. They brought with them a letter in English from “the churches 
of Jesus Christ in England living in London, Lincoln, Sarum, Coven- 
try and Tiverton,” addressed to Hans de Ries and his colleague, 
Reynier Wybrantson. The letter is evidence of the rapid growth of 
Baptist churches in the preceding decade, the contacts they were 
maintaining with one another and their desire for continued or closer 
fellowship with the Mennonites. Discussions took place on the basis 
of questions drafted by Hans de Ries, and the delegates undertook to 
report to their churches in England. The points at issue were very 
similar to those raised by Elias Tookey and as the English were not 
ready to compromise, the Dutch stated that to their sorrow they could 
not arrive at an agreement.® 


The Mennonite archives contain a further letter from the Bap- 
tist church in Lincoln dated 1630, and one from Tiverton in 1631. 
Both are clearly part of a more extended correspondence. The Tiver- 
ton letter, signed by James and Israel Toppe, returns to the matters 
which had been discussed in 1626. “You will not allow us to have 
any community with you unless we forsake all offices of government 
or authority and the use of the material sword.” Other letters must 
have passed. There must have been other personal visits. We wish 
we knew more about Leonard Busher and whether he was by birth a 
Dutchman or an Englishman, and about Richard Overton, presumed 
to be the author of Man’s Mortalitie (1644), around whom, accord- 
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ing to Ephraim Pagitt, there grew up a sect of “Soul-sleepers.’” 

New and important developments were about to take place, how- 
ever. In 1633 an English Baptist church was formed in London that 
was Calvinistic in theology and shortly afterwards adopted immer- 
sion as the mode of baptism. Why immersion instead of affusion? 
A certain Richard Blunt, one of the original members of the church, 
is said to have become convinced that baptism “ought to be by dip- 
ping the body into the water, resembling burial and rising again.” 
Either Blunt was already aware that this was the practice of the 
Dutch Collegiants, members of an anti-ecclesiastical, lay movement 
which developed after the Synod of Dordrecht (1618-19), drawing 
supporters from both the Reformed and the Mennonite churches, or 
he soon learned of this. The fact that Blunt could speak Dutch and 
in 1641 received baptism by immersion from the Collegiants makes 
the first alternative the more likely. On his return to England Blunt 
baptized a Mr. Blacklock, the teacher of the London church, and the 
two of them in 1642 immersed fifty-one others. The new practice 
quickly gained favor. It is set down as established belief and prac- 
tice in the Particular Baptist Confession of Faith of 1644 and with- 
in ten or a dozen years was the custom among the General Baptists 
also. 

Here we have a matter on which Baptists have had some in- 
fluence on Mennonites, although the great majority of the latter con- 
tinue to practice baptism by affusion. The Mennonite church in 
Hamburg split in 1648 as the result of a Dompelaar (immersionist) 
movement, which is believed to have come not from the Collegiants, 
but from a certain Abraham de Vosz, who had been a Baptist in Col- 
chester, England, and the split lasted a hundred years.” There have 
been small immersionist movements in other places. More important 
is the fact that the Mennonite Brethren Church, organized in South 
Russia in 1860, adopted immersion as its exclusive mode of baptism 
at the very outset, requiring any who were baptized by some other 
mode to be rebaptized by immersion. It seems probable that in this 
instance the decisive influence came from the nineteenth-century Bap- 
tist movement on the continent of Europe, which under Oncken’s 
direction spread from the German settlers to the Slavs of South 
Russia. The practice of immersion has been adopted by a number 
of Mennonite groups in North America, in addition to the Mennonite 
Brethren congregations now to be found in the United States and 
Canada. 
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In the second half of the seventeenth century, the change in the 
mode of baptism and the different theological emphasis which it 
brought may well have caused Baptists and Mennonites to drift far- 
ther apart. The Quaker movement must be regarded as a contributory 
factor. It drew to itself many English Baptists. Then in 1655 the 
Quaker, William Ames, formerly a Baptist preacher, went with two 
companions to Holland and won many converts among the Doops- 
gezinde. His success was such that in 1657 and 1659 special synods 
were held in an endeavor to check his activities. Ames later had con- 
siderable success in Germany and Bohemia. His work in Holland 
prepared the way for the visit which George Fox himself paid in 
1677, accompanied by William Penn and Robert Barclay. The ease 
with which Ames, Fox and others made contact with various groups 
of Mennonites indicates the close connection there was between the 
radical movements on the continent and those in England. The truth 
of this is also illustrated in the strange story of Peter Cornelius 
Plockhoy van Zieriksee, who more than once visited Oliver Crom- 
well. Peter Cornelius is variously described as a Doopsgezinde, a 
Collegiant and a Quaker. He was well informed about the German 
Anabaptists and knew of the Hutterite communities in Transylvania 
and Hungary. In 1662 he led a party of emigrants to America and 
established on the Delaware river what has been described as “the 
first large Mennonite colony in America.”™ 

There are other little clues from this period which deserve to be 
followed up. To what extent did the Fifth Monarchists draw in- 
spiration from the teachings of men like Melchior Hoffmann? The 
opponents of the Fifth Monarchists were not slow to make use of 
Miinster as a warning, and the name Anabaptist was once more wide- 
ly used as a term of abuse. Soon after the return of Charles II, Sam- 
uel Butler was writing in Hudibras lines of considerable interest be- 
cause of the list of names given :— 


Among these rank rebellious weeds, 
The Anabaptist next succeeds ; 

These Saints derive their way of fooling 
From Sutor, Humor, Knipperdoling, . 
Hut, Hetzer, Hofman, and a Crew 

Of frentick Fools, the Lord knows who. 


How many Baptists became Fifth Monarchists, or were sympathetic 
to them? After the restoration of Charles II, a number of Baptists 
who had cherished apocalyptic hopes became Sabbatarian or Seventh- 
Day Baptists, close observers of the Old Testament commandments 
and especially of the fourth. Sabbatarian ideas in this extreme form 
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had been discussed in England at least since 1628, but there had been 
Sabbatarian Anabaptists in Silesia and Moravia a century earlier.” 
The English Baptists of the Restoration period differed also as to 
whether believers’ baptism should be followed by the laying on of 
hands, a controversy which continued for many generations. One 
would like to know more of the activities of Paul Hobson and 
Thomas Tillam in promoting the emigration of Baptists to the con- 
tinent during the days of persecution under the so-called Clarendon | 
Code. One would also like to know what prompted Matthew Caffyn 
of Horsham (1628-1715) to propagate Christological opinions of a 
Hoffmanite type and thus to disrupt the General Assembly of the 
General Baptists. Towards the end of his life, Caffyn moved towards 
Socinianism, as had not a few Dutch Mennonites. 


Caffyn may be taken as a bridge figure between the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Both the Mennonites and the Baptists were 
suffering a period of decline. The drift of the English General Bap- 
tist churches towards Arianism and Socinianism was paralleled among 
the Dutch Mennonite congregations. Though many English Dis- 
senters received a part of their education at one or another of the 
Dutch universities, the various churches had few formal or personal 
contacts. A few incidents deserve mention, however. 


The first history of the English Baptists was written by Thomas 
Crosby, a schoolmaster. His four volumes, published between 1738 
and 1740, were provoked by what he deemed the inadequate and un- 
fair treatment of the Baptists in Daniel Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans (1732-38). Crosby began his account with Wyclif and the Lol- 
lards and included details of Anabaptists and Mennonites, who had 
suffered martyrdom in the sixteenth century, drawing his informa- 
tion mainly from the Martyr’s Mirror, Fox’s Actes and Monuments, 
and the pages of John Stow and Thomas Fuller. It was perhaps what 
he read in Crosby that caused Job David (1746-1813), a Baptist min- 
ister at Frome, to write in 1783 to Daniel Hovens (1735-1795), a 
Rotterdam Mennonite, inviting the latter’s help with material for a 
“History of the Baptists in Europe and America,” which Robert Rob- 
inson of Cambridge (1735-90) was proposing to compile. Both David 
and Robinson had been at first associated with the Calvinistic wing 
of the English Baptists, but their interest in removing the civil dis- 
abilities from which Nonconformists suffered, and their objection to 
subscription to creeds had made them sympathetic to the views of 
the “Rational Dissenters.” Daniel Hovens sent a copy of the Martyr's 
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Mirror to a London bookseller and told David that Johannes Cuperus 
of Utrecht (1725-1777) had had in mind an undertaking similar to 
Robinson’s. David hoped that the papers of Cuperus might be sent 
to him, but the executors objected. The papers remain in the Am- 
sterdam Mennonite Library.”* 


The correspondence between David and Hovens was interrupt- 
ed, but had a curious sequel. In 1791 Hovens sent over to London a 
book and some notes about Mennonite churches. While awaiting an 
acknowledgement of the safe receipt of his parcel, Hovens received 
an invitation from John Rippon (1751-1836) to contribute to the 
Baptist Annual Register. Hovens replied by telling Rippon of his 
correspondence with David and promising’ further material. Rippon 
appears to have collected the parcel from the Holborn bookseller to 
whom it had been sent. He could not read Dutch, but had heard 
from his friend, John Ryland of Northampton, of a young Baptist 
minister in the Midlands who had taught himself Dutch. Hovens’ 
letter to Rippon and some of the other material were, therefore, sent 
to young William Carey, then in Leicester, and were translated by him 
into English. A list of Dutch “Baptist” churches and their ministers 
appeared in due course in the Annual Register.* Since it included 
details of “Baptists” not only in Holland, but in Prussia, Poland, the 
Palatinate, Switzerland, France and Russia, it was in effect a com- 
prehensive list of those now generally styled ‘“Mennonites.” Rippon 
does not seem ever to have used the rest of the material. Carey’s 
translations are in the Angus Library of Regent’s Park College, Ox- 
ford. Robert Robinson had died in 1790. His friend, the eccentric 
poet, George Dyer, edited the History of Baptism and the Ecclesias- 
tical Researches, which Robinson had put together. The latter con- 
tains no section on Dutch “Baptists,” though there are chapters on 
Bohemia, on Miinster Baptists and on Poland. 


The next Baptist historian was Joseph Ivimey, who between 1811 
and 1830 produced a four-volume History of the English Baptists. 
Like Crosby he gave detailed accounts of the persecution of Dutch 
Anabaptists in England and made clear his desire to claim men like 
Jan Pieters and Hendrik Terwoort, the martyr of 1575, as spiritual 
ancestors. Neither Crosby nor Ivimey were trained historians, even 
by the standards of their own time. There were many gaps in their 
knowledge. It was left to Benjamin Evans of Scarborough (1803- 
71) to recognize the extent of the connection between the English 
Baptist movement and the Mennonite churches on the continent. While 
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preparing his two volumes on the Early English Baptists, he made 
contact with Professor Samuel Miller of Amsterdam (1785-1875), 
and drew on the material in the Mennonite archives there, particular- 
ly that relating to the early years of the seventeenth century. 


But a new personal link between the English Baptists and the 
Doopsgezinde had unexpectedly been forged. The London Mission- 
ary Society had been able to gather financial support from the Re- 
formed churches of the Netherlands. The leaders of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, influenced, no doubt, by what they had read in Rip- 
pon’s pages, invited William Ward, in England after nearly twenty 
years’ service with Carey in India, to visit Holland, accompanied by 
William Henry Angas (1781-1832), who, after an adventurous 
youth at sea, had become a Baptist minister eager to do evangelistic 
work among French and Dutch sailors. Ward and Angas made their 
way to Rotterdam in the autumn of 1820 and, with the help of 
Nicolas Messhaert (1774-1833), pastor, writer and school inspector, 
planned a visitation of the Doopsgezinde churches. 

Ward’s stay in Holland could be only a brief one, as he was re- 
turning to India by way of the United States. But in his widely cir- 
culated Farewell Letters (1821), he included four giving informa- 
tion about the Mennonites, their origin, beliefs, manner of worship 
and numbers, both in Holland and other lands, including the United 
States. 

In the meantime Angas had secured the commendation of the 
Doopsgezinde church in Amsterdam and, after visiting a number of 
other congregations, succeeded in 1821 in forming an Auxiliary So- 
ciety to support the work of the English Baptist Missionary Society. 
In addition, the Netherlands Bible Society voted 4,000 guilders for 
the translations of the Bible which were being undertaken at Ser- 
ampore, showing a particular interest in the Javanese version. Great- 
ly impressed by what he heard about Mennonites in other parts of 
the continent, Angas resolved to visit them “for the purpose of form- 
ing them into a solid union, for the good cause of Him who bled and 
died for us.”"* Angas’s subsequent evangelistic work was done as an 
agent of the British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society. In 1822 
he established a center in Hamburg and the following year he visit- 
ed the Mennonite churches in Prussia and the Palatinate, and those in 
and around Basel. In the spring of 1824 he was with the Mennonites 
of Alsace, and then again:in Germany and Holland. In 1829 he was 
once more on the continent. He had for some time been in touch with 
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Charles Tauchnitz, son of the Leipzig bookseller, and was anxious 
that the young man should become an agent of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society working among the Mennonite churches. The scheme 
was abandoned, although Tauchnitz visited London to discuss it and 
was ordained.” A tentative scheme for an independent Baptist Con- 
tinental Society with Tauchnitz as its agent had also to be given up. 


Angas had in the meantime undertaken a mission to the Baptist — 


churches in Jamaica. Not long after his return he was stricken with 
cholera and died. 

The work done by Angas was of considerable importance. Where- 
ever he went, his personality made a deep impression, an evangelistic 
spirit was revived, the congregations were drawn more closely to- 
gether and interest in foreign missions was awakened. The Dutch 
Auxiliary contributed some £200 a year to the overseas work of the 
English Baptists and was not dissolved until 1847, when the Men- 
nonites formed their own missionary society, the Doopsgezinde Ver- 
eeniging tot bevordering der Evangelicverbreiding in de Nederlandsche 
Oversecsche Besittingen.* This society shortly afterwards sent out 
P. Jansz (1820-1904) as its own missionary to Java. 

By then the modern Baptist movement on the continent of Eu- 
rope had begun. Oncken’s baptism in Hamburg took place in 1834, 
and before long small Baptist communities began to appear in most 
European countries. The present-day relationship between the Bap- 
tists and the Mennonites depends to a considerable extent on their 
relative strength. In the Netherlands today there are 136 Mennonite 
congregations with a baptized membership of over 38,000. Baptists 
number only 8,600. In Germany today there are only some 14,000 
Mennonites, but nearly 100,000 Baptists. There are also considerable 
differences of ethos and outlook from land to land between mem- 
bers of the same community. Dutch Mennonites, for example, have 
been much more subject to rationalistic influences than have those 
in Germany, who are on the whole of a pietistic temper. 


The closest interplay of modern times has probably been in 
Russia. Mennonite families from the neighborhood of Danzig ac- 
cepted in 1788 an official Russian invitation to settle in the Ukraine, 
and at various times in the next eighty years it is estimated that 
some 10,000 Mennonites moved to the new settlements established 
there. After many initial hardships the Mennonite population began 
to increase in numbers and prosperity. The settlers had been promis- 
ed perpetual exemption from military and civil service, but these 
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and other privileges were often threatened, and between 1874 and 
1880 one-third of all the Mennonites in Russia moved to the United 
States and Canada. There had been Hutterites in the Ukraine from 
1770, but between 1874 and 1877 they all emigrated to the United 
States. After these emigrations, the population in the main Mennonite 
settlements again increased, and it is estimated that by 1917 there were 
75,000 in the Ukraine and 45,000 in other parts, including Siberia 
—a total of 120,000. Some 23,000 left for America between 1923 
and 1929, that is, after the Bolshevik Revolution but before the Anti- 
God movement and the attempt to stamp out all religion in the Soviet 
Union. A further 12,000 made their way to Canada and South Amer- 
ica during and after World War II. But the total population of Men- 
nonite descent still in Russia is reliably estimated at about 100,000,” 
although probably only 30,000 live in their former home communi- 


ties, while many have spent from ten to twenty years in labor and 
concentration camps. 


The modern Baptist movement in Russia began in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, first among German settlers, then among 
the Slavs of the South. Parallel with it was the Evangelical Chris- 
tian movement in aristocratic circles in the north. As already men- 
tioned, Baptist influence may be traced in the Mennonite Brethren 
Church formed in South Russia in 1860. On the other hand, the 
influence of Mennonites on Russian Baptists may be seen perhaps 
in the tendency which the latter have shown at various times towards 
pacifism. Baptists and Evangelical Christians are now united in the 
“All Soviet Union of Evangelical Christian Baptists,” which links 
together congregations with over 540,000 members. Not a few of 
these are former Mennonites. — 


In spite of the attitude of the promoters of the first Baptist 
World Congress, Baptists and Mennonites in the twentieth century 
have, by and large, had little to do with one another. There is much 
mutual ignorance. The greetings exchanged at world gatherings 
have been perfunctory. As the years pass, members of the same fami- 
ly tend to go their own way, acquiring or jettisoning customs and 
traditions. This often prevents their feeling quite at home even with 
kinsfolk. Not many Baptists have ever been pacifists, save in Rus- 
sia. They have, for the most part, avoided rationalism on the one 
hand, and an excessively strict “puritanism” on the other. But they 
have themselves been subject in certain lands to revivalism and to 
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a fundamentalism very different from the Biblical piety of many 
Mennonite congregations. 


In a day when the need for unity between Christian denomina- 
tions is rightly stressed, it would seem desirable on many grounds 
to encourage closer fellowship between Baptists and Mennonites as 
members of the same ecclesiastical family and to give closer study 
to their historical connections and similarities, as well as to their 
points of divergence. The Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit was 
formed in 1811, the year before the English Baptist Union. Both 
are now members of the World Council of Churches, which should 
provide an additional reason for their seeking to know one another 
better and to learn from one another. The considerable amount of 
study being given to the left wing of the Reformation at the present 
time, particularly by the Mennonites of the United States and Ger- 
many, makes this an especially propitious moment. So does the fact 
that Mennonites from the United States have, since the war, started 
in London not only an agency but a propagandist center and are en- 
gaged in trying to find their place for the first time directly in the 
English religious scene. 
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The Meaning of Renewal for America 
and American Baptists 


by HENDRIK KRAEMER 


One of the striking features one discovers at present in Chris- 
tian churches all over the world is the cry for renewal, a cry raised 
with increasing insistence. In many cases, especially in America, 
it has acquired the status of a normal and self-evident point of pro- 
gram. This cry for renewal does not necessarily mean that there is, 
in fact, a radical and serious renewal (that is, a thorough reforma- 
tion of the church in head and members, in spirit, attitude and mode 
of expression) going on everywhere. Far from it. There are many 
attempts, of varying value, at adaptation or adjustment to obvious- 
ly new conditions and needs, as well as more vigorous and system- 
atic approaches to evangelistic outreach or increase of the member- 
ship of the church. These bustling activities are often brought un- 
der the inspiring and appealing category of renewal. There is a grain 
of truth in this, but: far more self-delusion than truth. Adequate 
understanding of what is really meant by “radical renewal” and 
determined resolve to act on it appear, on closer inspection, to be 
very weak in all quarters of church life—grass-roots and top-level, 
laity, clergy and responsible governing bodies alike. The relevancy 
of this statement appears when we realize the magnitude of the task, 
hidden in the call for radical renewal as the paramount necessity for 
the churches in order to fulfill their obligation of obedience to be 
the chosen instrument of manifesting God’s all-comprising redemp- 
tive purpose in Christ with men and the world. Quite rightly, Karl 
Barth, when reflecting on the subject of renewal in his Church 
Dogmatics, has stated that the radical renewal required at present in 
the churches is something far more radical than the famous Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

It is possible to formulate a universally valid motivation and 
vision of the fundamental meaning of renewal as required of the 
churches, just because the church is that peculiar body which con- 
fesses to have Jesus Christ, the Savior and Judge of both the church- 
es and the world, as its foundation and its head. It is, however, 
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neither possible nor feasible to formulate for all churches, in differ- 
ent geographical, historical and cultural conditions, the same ways 
and methods of dealing practically and concretely with the renewal 
of a given church. Every church bent on renewal can and should 
let itself be stimulated or illuminated as to way and method by other 
churches operating in a different world and within a different situa- 
tion. But, in principle and in practice, no church should ever imitate 
others, but take in hand its own problems and predicament, its own 
internal and external reality, and find its way by trial and error, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and with full commitment of 
all the powers of mind, heart, wisdom and courage at its disposal. 


I emphasize very strongly, when coming to the subject of the 
meaning of renewal for America and American Baptists, that all that 
has happened and continues to happen in Europe should in no sense 
whatever be taken as a model for imitation. It can illuminate, but it 
can do no more. American churches will have to define the meaning 
and necessity of renewal, and to spell out the ways and means to fol- 
low -in terms, measures and decisions that are appropriate to their 
peculiar situation and calling:- Looking at America as a whole, and at 
the American Baptist Convention in particular, the reader has a 
right to know what I, a Dutchman and a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed church, can bring to a discussion of the meaning of renewal 
for you. 

_ By frequent longer and shorter visits to America and by read- 
ing a great deal on this country in diverse fields, I have striven to 
attain some understanding of America. In doing so, I have reached 
the conviction that America, although having its original roots in 
European civilization and still vitally related to it, is put in the wrong 
perspective if it is mainly conceived as a peculiar offshoot of Eu- 
ropean civilization. A truer perspective results when one recognizes 
the important fact that America, by its very characteristic history, 
by its multiple human composition, by its bigness and resources, 
represents a new type of culture and civilization of its own—a type, 
moreover, that is still in process of formation. The importance of 
this viewpoint for the meaning of renewal of the church for Ameri- 
ca is too manifold and profound to develop here. However, this 
much should be said: the church, if it takes renewal seriously, must 
be aware of the simple fact that it is to this America that it belongs, 
and that it is in this America that it operates and functions. Renewal 
of the church (in fact, all that pertains to the real task of the church) 
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is not only an internal church-affair. It is as strongly a world-affair, 
whether the world acknowledges this or not. It is a world-affair, 
because the church, if it knows its nature and calling, hidden in 
Christ, exists for the sake of the world. To see and seize this as a 
fundamental is, in itself, a first step towards genuine renewal. This 
applies to the American Baptist Convention as it applies to every 
other church in the world. 

Further, because I find it, on principle, useless to talk to a vac- 
uum or to explain the Christian faith in timeless terms, I request- 
ed Jitsuo Morikawa to send me the best literature on the history of 
Baptism in America, on its present state and problems, on the theo- 
logical thinking going on in the last decades, and on the plans and 
activities of the Baptist Jubilee Advance. 


The most essential thing in renewal is real knowledge of the 
local congregations, that is, the grass-roots in their spiritual atmos- 
phere and mode of functioning. However, real renewal has to be 
undertaken simultaneously at the bottom (the level of the local con- 
gregation) and at the top (the level of the central, responsible 
bodies of a church as a whole). Though I have some idea of both 
levels by reading and studying these books and documents, this 
knowledge is far from sufficient to enable me to say anything in 
which I place any confidence. The only people authorized and called 
to show the way and to take responsible steps in these essential fields 
are those American Baptists who see the need for renewal in head 
and members. Even a deeply interested outsider cannot possibly do 
this, but he can do something else, in the spirit of ecumenical service 
and responsibility for the goal that is set before all Christians and 
before the church of Christ on earth to which we all belong. He can 
convey the impression, which his study of the general spiritual mood 
that seems to rule the American Baptist Convention in its sponta- 
neous convictions and attitudes today, and of its religious and theo- 
logical heritage from the past has yielded. 

I found a sub-title on the cover of Robert G. Torbet’s 4 History 
of the Baptists very revealing. It runs as follows: “The story of a 
people who have sought to practice New Testament Christianity, de- 
fend religious liberty, and foster the democratic way of life.” This 
sentence is revealing to me because statements recommending a book 
to the reading public aim not so much to transmit the real intentions 
of the author and of the content of his book—although an effort 
at doing this is not necessarily absent—but to appeal to living no- 
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tions and preferences which are dormant or awake in the mind of the 
prospective readers. Personally I would be inclined to add to the 
items mentioned in this sentence another item, a readiness for an ap- 
peal to evangelism in the sense of nineteenth-century evangelical 
Protestantism in America. 

Leaving wholly aside the great importance of religious liberty 
and the democratic way of life, and the significant role which the Nin 
Baptist community has played in these fields, I concentrate on one | 
aspect of this description, the striking combination of a definite and eal 
basic theological pronouncement (“a people who have sought to prac- 
tice New Testament Christianity”) and two secular, political ideals 
(defense of religious liberty and fostering the democratic way of 
life). Before saying a few words about the significance of this com- 
bination as a symptom of the prevailing cast of mind in your Bap- 
tist convention, I want to deal first with the theological statement. 
As far as my knowledge goes, the words “to practice New Testa- 
ment Christianity” as a program do justice to the pre-Reformation 
protest movements in which Baptists as a post-Reformation variety 
of Protestantism have their roots, as well as to Baptism as a distinct 
expression of this variety. The dominant dynamic of Baptism as it 
took shape towards the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was this stress on the practice of New Testa- 
ment Christianity, in contradistinction to and protest against the 
powerful medieval system of authority of the Roman Catholic 
church, as a rejection of this power complex and a return to evan- 
gelical simplicity. It necessarily implied another stress, vid. that on 
individual faith and real experience of salvation. These stresses have 
made and stamped the Baptists and given them their own spiritual 
physiognomy far more than the shibboleth of adult baptism, although 
in saying this I am quite aware of the great role this single point has 
played as a kind of banner in the historical development of Baptism 
as a variety of Protestantism. 3 

It is neither my duty nor my intention to unravel this histori- 
cal development in its vicissitudes. My clear duty, in having to speak 
about the meaning of the renewal of the church for American Bap- 
tists, is to estimate the significance and value of this original Baptist 
dynamic, summarized in the brief phrase “to practice New Testa- 
ment Christianity,” for the renewal of the church here and now. In 
the opinion of this non-Baptist, non-American and ecumenically-con- 
cerned fellow-Christian, this original Baptist dynamic can and should 
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have an enormous significance and value in thinking, prayer and 
planning for a radical renewal of the church among American Bap- 
tists. But under one stringent condition: it should not be treated sim- 
ply as a precious heritage of the past, as a proof of the religious 
nobility of the Baptist tradition, unfurled as a banner of eminence. 
On the contrary, truly and gratefully considered as a precious legacy, 
it should and must be used as an immensely valuable starting-point, 
not only for new, creative thinking and self-understanding of your- 
selves as Baptists, but for the sake of the whole church of Jesus 
Christ on earth in the present time. This does not mean that the orig- 
inal Baptist dynamic of aiming at practicing New Testament Chris- 
tianity should become purely and simply, without further reflection, 
the cardinal principle of renewal of the church for American Bap- 
tists. In my opinion, that would be disastrously blind and a fatal mis- 
understanding of what renewal of the church really means in the world 
of today. It can, however, become a starting-point as one of the Bap- 
tists’ main roots and original dynamics. God places, as it were, a 
precious instrument for radical renewal of the church in the hands 
of Baptists. | 

Although a natural “starting-point” for Baptists embedded in 
their heritage, this. original dynamic of “practicing New Testament 
Christianity” cries for an immense deepening and broadening of un- 
derstanding, interpretation and application. Fearless rethinking 
should open our eyes to some undeniable facts that can only acquire 
their full depth and weight in our present world situation and in the 
light of our present understanding of the Bible. The idea of practic- 
ing New Testament Christianity, legitimate as it was in protest against 
Roman Catholic distortion of Christianity in the Middle Ages and in 
the times of the Reformation, has always borne the stamp of a “pro- 
test against.” It has been necessarily driven thereby into a too-literal 
conception of New Testament Christianity and confined to definite, 
selected points, the selection of which was mainly determined by what 
were considered to be abuses or deviations of the Roman Catholic 
church. The conception of New Testament Christianity, therefore, 
cannot escape strong leanings towards overstressing and isolating 
certain aspects out of the totality of New Testament Christianity, 
producing a legalistic conception of them. 

Therefore, to use “the practice of New Testament Christianity” as 
a starting-point demands that we understand it in quite new dimen- 
sions of depth and width in order to undergird real renewal, which 
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is totally different from “repristinate.”* New Testament Christianity 
will have to be understood in the sense of the total biblical revelation of 
God’s truth and reality as his purpose with the world and men become 
manifest in Jesus Christ, with the church as his people and instru- 
ment in working out God’s purpose. Moreover, New Testament 
Christianity, in the sense of the total biblical revelation centered in 
Christ, the living Lord, is foremost the criterion and the indispensable, 
continuously recreating source of our existence as Christians and as 
church, 1.¢. the body of Christians. It is not a principle to be handled 
nor a pattern to be imitated; only as a criterion and a source can it 
be a continuing stream of dynamic incentive towards a continuous 
representation of the reality of the church as “the new creation” in 
Christ in a world whose history is by definition a process of ceaseless 
change. As a principle and a fixed pattern, exalted though it may 
be, it cannot avoid becoming a solidified ideal that can make adapta- 
tions and readjustments to a changing mood and time (as, in my 
opinion, the nineteenth-century history of American Baptism proves). 
Adaptations and readjustments, however intelligent or well-intention- 
ed they may be, never are nor can be equivalent to the only right Chris- 
tian thing as expressed in the word, re-presentation—a new creative 
answer in expression, life and action of the church to the challenge of 
the present situation and atmosphere of the world in which the church 
functions and for whose sake she exists. The creativity of the answer, 
moreover, depends wholly on an ever-new, obedient hearing of the 
living Word of God, which is the fullness of God’s revelation in Christ. 


The present time is, in my opinion, a formidable appeal for the 
‘Baptists who have this peculiar heritage to take hold of this affirma- 
tion, reinterpreting it drastically and more adequately to recover the 
true, full meaning of the biblical revelation as a sure way to genuine 
renewal. This will mean a self-searching liberation of “principles,” 
which had in their history a legitimate, though limited significance 
and value, but have now, in a totally different historical situation, 
turned into frustrating and paralyzing shibboleths and shackles. It 
will mean also a new discovery of the world-embracing greatness of 
the gospel, of the depth and width of its liberty, and of the humbling 
but glorious calling of the church in Jesus Christ, “the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith.” 

To mention only a few examples of shibboleths. The autonomy of 
every local congregation and the abhorrence of centralized ecclesiastical 


* «¢Repristinate’’—- to restore as to an original state; to revive. 
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authority are faithful companions in Baptist history. In the struggle 
with Rome for the right of personal, living faith within the com- 
munity of Christian life, the demand for autonomy and the abhor- 
rence of ecclesiastical authority in the Roman sense was in that partic- 
ular historical situation fully understandable, quite right and valid, and 
truly Christian. Yet, asking a particular Christian obedience in a 
particular historical juncture, local autonomy and abhorrence of ec- 
clesiasticism, as the means of expressing this obedience, were ulti- 
mately relative. The stultifying fact, which has dominated Baptist 
history and is operating even in the present as an impediment to 
genuine renewal, is that these historical battle cries have since long 
become principles, even sacred and absolute principles, fought for as 
isolated, self-subsisting entities. In the light of the total biblical per- 
spective, these principles are idols, false gods, and their cult is idolatry. 

Let me now turn to the two other items mentioned on the cover 
of Torbet’s book, the defense of religious liberty and the fostering of 
the democratic way of life. The defense of religious liberty has in 
history undoubtedly been a noble characteristic of the Baptists. Be- 
fore it became established as a civic and political right in the Western 
world, the Baptists sacrificed and suffered for it courageously, and 
it is an act of simple justice that the Baptist, Roger Williams, who 
persistently fought against and suffered by “bloody persecution,” is 
represented on the Reformation Monument at Geneva. The Baptists 
belong to the rare body of dissenters who drew all the consequences 
in their awful suffering for conscience’s sake, in claiming for Roman 
Catholics and atheists, as well as for themselves, the right of liberty 
of religion and conscience. 

This record cannot, however, remove the fact that the principle 
of religious liberty or tolerance and of freedom of conscience became 
a standing characteristic of Western society by an act of the state, 
by a political decision. England, after a long experience of religious- 
political wars, and faced by the fact of inescapable confessional and 
ecclesiastical pluralism, took the first steps in its two Acts of Tolera- 
tion (1660 and 1668). Without this acknowledgement, the English 
nation would have remained ungovernable. Although this act of po- 
litical expediency, prepared and supported by religious and moral 
insights, does not minimize the fact that for Baptists it did not pri- 
marily mean a political right but a religious necessity, the decisive 
influence of political power in establishing religious liberty or tolera- 
tion as a political right for all citizens has changed the whole status 
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and tenor of religious liberty in modern society. Defending religious 
liberty in a pre-toleration society full of persecution is clearly differ- 
ent from defending it in a post-toleration society where it has become 
a political principle and a civic right. As such, it has become one 
of the great forces paving the way for the rise of the modern secularist* 
mind. 


This means that defense of religious liberty or, for that matter, 
defense of the separation of church and state, necessary as they 
often may be and should be, cannot and should not be equated with 
a theological basis of the church. It may often be a religious and 
political duty of the churches to defend the principle of religious 
liberty. But their real motivation should not be the defense of the 
political principle of religious liberty as acknowledged in the laws 
of Western civilized states, but the purely religious conviction that 
true religion is only born from free surrender of the heart to God, 
in whose eyes only free surrender counts. 


The way in which the defense of religious liberty seems to op- 
erate among American Baptists as a principle of quasi-doctrinal 
status and as a title of glory for the church points to a confusion of 
spiritual dimension that can only blur the true sense of the real roots 
and marks of the church. One need only read carefully 1 Cor. 1:28-31, 
which closes with the words “Let him who boasts, boast of the Lord,” 
to realize that the reality in which the church is founded and towards 
which she has to be oriented is totally different from the defense of 
principles and the glorying therein. In using the principle of defense 
of religious liberty as a title of truly Christian self-recommendation, 
the divine and human-secular dimension get wholly mixed up, for- 
getting that in biblical light the only truly Christian recommendations 
are mutual love and readiness to suffer for the Lord of the church, 
as “a servant is not greater than his master” (John 13:16). 


To “foster the democratic way of life” is a phrase that also 
requires a few historical remarks. Again, the Baptists have certainly 
earned great merit in helping the political form, called democracy, 
to ascendancy. They had their religious and political reasons for do- 
ing so. In the interest of a right historical perspective, it should be 
added that other varieties of Protestantism and the emancipated en- 
lightenment-thinking had their share in this achievement, too. 


Fostering the democratic way of life would certainly appeal 


* This word is here used purely descriptively, without any tone of condemnation. 
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to the rank and file of the American Baptists, were it only for their 
record in history. However, to place this in the same rank as the 
theological basis of New Testament Christianity denotes again a 
great spiritual and theological confusion which numbs a clear Chris- 
tian consciousness as molded by New Testament Christianity. First, 
the sentence belongs in the dictionary of American religiosity and 
culture, not in that of the Christian church which lives by the light 
of the living Word of God, not by the ideals of the culture in which 
she lives. Second, contributing to the birth of American democracy 
is something quite different from exalting “the democratic way of 
life” in a time when democracy as a highly commendable form of 
political existence is going through a severe crisis. Third, exalting 
this democratic way of life to a quasi-religious, quasi-Christian ideal 
is a sign of blindness to the true being of the church “in Christ” 
(as Paul says) and the true calling of the church in regard to the 
world and the culture, and also of blindness to the condition of the 
world in which American Baptists are living. 


The three parts of the cover-sentence, then, are revealing, in the 
sense of showing the way towards the right meaning of renewal. 
With deep respect for your Baptist ancestors, it must be realized that, 
in the light of present world conditions and the rediscovery of the Bible, 
they hardly knew what they were saying in wanting to be “a people 
who have sought to practice New Testament Christianity” and that 
American Baptists today have to spell this out in a new fashion, which 
asks for vision, faith and simple courage. 


Theological Dimensions of Renewal 
Through Small Groups 


by JaMEs B. ASHBROOK 


Every minister feels the frustration of parish life. He comes to 
it with such high expectations, yet the daily routine so easily degen- 
erates into irrelevancies. The really crushing part of a minister’s 
job is not the amount of work that he does but the seeming emptiness 
of so much of it. The contrast between the “is” and the “might be” 
(as well as the “ought to be”) is too vast. The failure of the church 
to be the church is the heaviest burden on the minister’s soul. It is 
our faith that God is always at work transforming and renewing his 
church. Still it rests upon each of us individually to be so open to 
his leading that we might be worthy instruments of his peace. But 
where is the starting-point? 

Each person will respond to God’s leading in his own unique- 
ness. Thus in one sense, there can be no one starting-point that is 
the starting-point. However, each person is responsible for the truth 
as he understands it, and each person must bear witness to that truth. 
For me, then, the starting-point in renewing the life of the local church 
has been through the emergence of small groups outside of the or- 
ganized structure of the institution proper. Actually I have also sought 
to work in the same way within the organized structure, but that de- 
velopment justifies a study of wal own. This paper is focused primarily 
on these informal small groups. 

Before we can examine what has happened, bias us understand 
the theological dimensions within which this development took place. 
In his analysis of art Paul Tillich has provided a very suggestive 
frame of reference. He indicates that style (by which he means “‘struc- 
ture”) and content are the two factors that are given. Their worth 
or value is then determined by whether they are religious or secular. 

This way of approaching art is equally suggestive in approach- 
ing groups. We need to examine both structure and content if we 
are to understand fully the theological implications of group life. In 
other words, in our approach to groups we want to know if the struc- 
ture is sacred or secular and if the content is sacred or secular. 

Let me outline what I mean by sacred structure. The Biblical 
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point of view provides certain assumptions regarding the nature of 
life: the ordering nature of God as revealed through all levels of 
creation; the “fallen” world in which the essential goodness has be- 
come distorted yet not destroyed; the redeeming activity of God in 
showing up the distortion through merciful judgment, that there might 
be reconciliation of all that has been estranged and reunion of all 
that has been fragmented, enabling all levels of creation once again 
to regain their proper usefulness in the economy of God’s kingdom. 

A slightly different way to state this proposition is that persons 
are to be loved and things are to be used—“thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God and thy neighbor as thyself” and God created every living 
thing and gave man to have dominion. This, then, was the original 
scheme of creation." What we find, however, is that in our existential 
predicament we have reversed the proper ordering of life. More often 
than not we find persons are used and things are loved. Yet, because 
this is God’s world, this very reversal is ultimately self-destructive. 
It cannot sustain itself, for it is contrary to the law of love. It is lov- 
ing “out of order’—inordinately. Thus, God’s redeeming activity— 
ultimately and finally revealed in the crucified and risen Christ— 
is seen in a merciful judgment that destroys persons and things that 
are misplaced. God’s redeeming activity is seen in a just mercy that 
re-establishes persons and things which are replaced in their proper. 
positions in the scheme of creation. 

From this theological dimension, as grounded in Biblical expe- 
rience, certain key words stand out as representative or symbolic of 
this sacred structure. These include, among others: covenant, peo- 
ple (/aos), encounter, community-fellowship-participation (koinonia), 
love (agape), reconciliation, house-church (oikos). We could go on, 
for the synonyms and symbols are endless and interrelated. But we 
can sum it all up by saying that the structure of any group is sacred 
when it is characterized by personal, responsible love. 

What, then, is secular structure? Exactly the opposite: imper- 
sonal, irresponsible indifference. Not to say that God is apart from 
the secular structure, but that the creative, redemptive love of God 
is present only in wrath and judgment. The power (dynamis) of the 
group is demonic and not divine. It denies its source and sustainer 
and so elevates itself to ultimacy even as did Cyrus of old by saying, 
“By the strength of my hand I have done it” (Isa. 10:12). Or else, 
as so often happens within the church, it says God is its Lord while 
it actually lives in such a way as to make itself self-sufficient. 
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We can see this in Jesus’ rejection of open religiosity. “Why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I command?” 
(Luke 6:46). What we say is the structure or driving power of life 
is not necessarily it at all. A secular structure, therefore, is one in 
which persons are treated as things, where responsible participation 
and encounter are denied, and where reconciliation, reunion and re- 
newal are prevented. | 


From such a perspective it becomes immediately obvious that 
many groups within the church are actually secular in structure, 
while many groups outside the church are actually sacred in structure. 
We can all think of the Women’s Society which becomes a hotbed of 
gossip or the Sunday school class which has all the earmarks of an 
exclusive sorority. Within these and similar groups people are mani- 
pulated, exploited, tyrannized and destroyed. 


At the same time, all of us have known groups which have had 
no formal connection whatsoever with the church, yet have provid- 
ed some of the most fertile experiences of life. The group dynamics 
movement would be a case in point. Theodore Wedel reports that 
he heard repeatedly at the group development laboratory at Bethel, 
Maine, where no reference had been made to the theological dimen- 
sion, “This is the greatest religious experience of my life.’”” People 
felt more like persons, more whole, more related, more alive than 
ever before. In such a setting as this, the logos theology of Christ 
as the universal structure of reality becomes potently relevant. 


However, the conscientious and committed churchman cannot 
rest content in this group work with simply striving for sacred as 
against secular structure. He goes on to seek a sacred content in 
contrast to a secular content. What is meant by these distinctions? 


_Sacred content would be first and foremost the living Word of 
God as revealed in the Bible. It would reach out to encompass 
all that derives from this—church history, church dogmatics, de- 
votional literature and all other material with a specifically Christian 
reference. In short, sacred content would include all that claims to 
be grounded in the Biblical experience, even though it may be a dis- 
tortion of that content as, say, Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power 
of Positive Thinking. 


In contrast, secular content would be that which makes no refer- 
ence to God or Christ or the church or the Bible or the Christian 
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tradition. It is strictly this-worldly in what it says and what it takes 
to be its point of departure or its frame of reference. 


We can quite easily identify a group that is sacred in content. 
A Bible study class, a midweek prayer meeting, a worship service 
are all specifically dealing with theological material. On the other 
hand, a P.T.A. study group, a great books discussion (for the most 
part), a therapy group are all focusing on explicitly non-theological 
material. Not to disparage what the group dealing with secular con- 
tent is doing, for the secular is really only that which has not yet 
been sanctified. In an ultimate sense, all content is theological, but 
for our immediate purposes we restrict the designation to Biblical 
material and everything that claims it as its reference. 


For me, the renewal of the church depends upon cellular units 
or small groups that are both sacred in structure and sacred in con- 
tent. If the group is only sacred in content, as are so many of our 
church groups, then its actual effect is the crippling and even destruc- 
tion of the Christian gospel on the immediate scene. If, on the other 
hand, the group is only sacred in structure, it may be redeeming for 
that particular group but it is not renewing the life of the church, 
nor is it really renewing the group in its deepest dimension. Only 
when structure and content are both sacred does the group find its 


truest life and so serve as a renewing cell within the visible Body of 
Christ. 


This emphasis upon the small group has within the last decade 
been an increasing concern throughout the church. While each local 
situation has its own unique characteristics, we find a common ap- 


proach emerging.* Canon Theodore Wedel speaks for all of these when 
he writes, 


On few issues is the conscience of the Churches more stirred today 
than on that of its loss of the note of fellowship, of a common life in the 
Body of Christ.... For us (as opposed to our forefathers) the problem 
consists in recreating, within and alongside the Church’s institutional 
activities, the Christian community which formerly could be taken for 
granted and which once was the soil in which Christian charity and 
and Christian neighborliness could bring to men and women the gift 
of “the glorious liberty of the children of God,” (Rom. 8:21) — one in 
which there appears the Peranp igs one another i in love” (Eph. 4:2), and 
in which we “make love our aim. 


As a part of this widespread concern with the small cellular unit, 
let me report on my Own experimentation over a period of four years. 
The experimenting was designed to renew the individual person with- 
in the community (koinonia) of a small group (oikos, the social con- 
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text where people actually live and work) that is both sacred in struc- 
ture and sacred in content. If, as an indirect result, the life of the 
church was renewed, there was cause for rejoicing. If it was not 
renewed, this did not matter, for utilitarianism could only represent 
the face of power under the mask of love. “It is false,” as Abbé 
Michonneau points out, “to measure their willingness to accept Christ 
by their unwillingness to come to Mass.”’ The group experience 
has significance in and of itself. It is its own justification. It is the 
church. 
Developments Over a Period of Four Years 

Alongside the regular organizational life of our church, there 
developed a number of small groups. In this category I include only 
those groups which were ongoing groups, yet did not appear on any 
organizational chart. They paralleled the church life without formal- 
ly being a part of it. 

The ten groups were as follows: 1.) a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, an Episcopal rector and myself. The first two were 
non-churchmen from outside the immediate community; 2.) seven 
couples in their late thirties and early forties. One couple was “ac- 
tive” in the church, two anda half had their names on rolls, two and 
a half had severed their connections, and the remaining couple had 
never belonged. Two other churches in the community were repre- 
sented in the group; 3.) a group of six ministers from surrounding 
communities representing Presbyterian, Episcopal, Disciples of Christ 
and American Baptist denominations. 

4.) six couples (one moved away, but: two were added) in their 
late twenties and early thirties. All attended church regularly but did 
not have any real responsibility. The two couples that were added 
were newcomers in the community and subsequently identified with 
the church; 5.) a second group of seven ministers from surrounding 
communities representing Presbyterian, Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, 
American Baptist, Community and Lutheran denominations; 6.) 
eleven faculty people at Denison University, including seven Baptists, 
one Quaker, one Episcopalian and two non-churchmen. The church- 
affiliated people were active. After several months the group reduc- 
ed to five and then reorganized as six couples, four Baptist and two 
Episcopalian. 

7.) nine students, all Baptist except for a Lutheran and a Con- 
gregationalist; 8.) a third group of ministers from surrounding 
communities: two Episcopalians, two Baptists, one Presbyterian, and 
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one Evangelical and Reformed. The first two ministerial groups com- 
bined into one because two of the men took over the leadership of 
this third group, and five of the original members either moved away 
or did not continue. 9.) eight single women in their late thirties 
and forties (one was married). Six were Baptist, one Presbyterian 
and one Disciples of Christ. 10.) ten students with whom I met to 
get started and turned them over to another leader. 
Below is a diagram of their development in terms of time: 
July-Dec. ’55 Jan.-June ’56 July-Dec. ’56 Jan.-June ’57 
1 (1) (2) (1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 


July-Dec. ’57 Jan.-June ’58 July-Dec. ’58 Jan.-June ’5 

(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3&5) (4) (1) (3&5) (4) (6) 

(4) (5) (6) (5) (6) (7) (6)(7)(8)(10) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

The total number of people who participated regularly in these groups 
(oikois) over the period was eighty-seven. The breakdown in gen- 
eral categories is as follows: 15 clergymen, 19 college students and 
53 lay people. . 

Genesis of a Small Group 

While each group is unique, there is enough similarity of inner 
dynamics to take one as illustrative of the rest, so far as the birth 
process is concerned. For this purpose I single out group 2 (seven 
couples in their late thirties or early forties). 

A mother of about forty years of age came to the minister and 
said that parents in her particular set of friends were finding their 
children asking questions about religion to which they themselves did 
not have answers. They wondered if it might be possible to get to- 
gether and discuss these questions with the minister’s help. He in- 
dicated that, if she would contact the people and make the arrange- 
ments, he would be happy to meet with them. 

The minister laid down only one condition: the group was to 
meet a minimum of four times for an entire evening at periods not 
more than two weeks apart. At the end of that time the group could 
either disband or continue. If it continued, it would do so on the basis 
of the willingness of the individual members to do so. This structur- 
ing of commitment was to take off the pressure of an indefinite in- 
volvement. At the same time it was to insist upon a long enough in- 
volvement so that they would be exposed to the real experience of 
community (koinonia) that such an encounter could create. 

The concerned woman invited the couples to her home for an 
evening. Very briefly she presented the background and then turned 
the meeting over to the minister. He began by asking in essence, 
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“Why are we here? What pulled us away from our homes? What do 
we want to get out of this session tonight?” 

They began talking hesitantly yet spontaneously about why they 
were there: children forced one mother to face her religious ignor- 
ance; a husband claimed his wife forced him; another man was there 
simply to please his wife; one person felt happy enough the way he 
was and did not feel any need for religion; another man came first 
for himself and secondarily for his family in finding answers to his 
religious questions; a younger mother wanted to get prepared for 
the questions that would be coming. In short, most of the men had 
come to accommodate their wives, and most of the wives had come 
to deal with their children’s curiosity. 

Again the same question was raised only in a slightly different 
manner. “What exactly are you looking for? What do you expect?” 
With this second run on the question of expectation the responses 
went a little deeper. One woman was hoping her husband would find 
religious faith. Several were at loose ends—what Carl Jung would 
call “the crisis of meaning” in the middle years. They wanted a core 
or center from which everything else might spring, something that 
_ would help fit the pieces of life together. 

In the early stages there was a great deal of confusion and un- 
certainty. Several times they wanted the minister to give them precise 
definitions, for example, of the meaning of God. Or they wanted him 

to tell them what the experience of other groups had been or what 

they “should” discuss. Each of these demands was rejected because 
of the conviction that to answer the request would shut off the 
encounter. Not getting direct answers, they were thrown back upon 
themselves. They decided that before meeting again they would try 
to think through what they could believe and what they could not 
believe. 

The second session again was characterized by a great deal of 
confusion. They floundered around trying to find something defin- 
ite to discuss and yet unable to settle upon anything definite. The 
minister continued to throw the responsibility back on them in terms 
of what they wanted. 

Finally, in the third session they decided that because of their 
ignorance and because of their need for something definite to discuss, 
they would begin with the Bible, particularly the Ten Command- 
ments. With that decision, it followed that each session would take 
Biblical material as its reference point. The host would be responsible 
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for leading the discussion. The time schedule would be 9 until 10:45 
or 11 p.m. for formal discussion; then refreshments would be served 
and the discussion continued, usually until after midnight. 

By the end of the fourth session they had begun to become a 
fellowship (koinonia). The question of whether or not they were to 
continue was not even raised. When the minister did raise the ques- 
tion, everyone had become so involved that they would not think of 
giving up the group. Usually in the late spring and in the early fall 
the group would again evaluate itself: Why are we here? What has 
happened? How do we feel about the group? Do v we want to go on or 
what do we want? 


An analysis of these groups reveals at least five factors that are 
immediately distinguishable in the birth and growth of small groups 
(oikots) : 

1.) The motivation grew out of an expressed need on the part 
of one person in particular. This person, in turn, was able to awaken 
the need and interest of a others to meet the minimum con- 
ditions for a group. | 

:' 2.) The responsibility for initiating, continuing and ending the 
group (otkos) rested upon each person, individually and as a participat- 
ing member of the group (koinonia). The minister was not involv- 
ed in any of the decisions concerning where to meet or what would 
happen. As was pointed out by one person, tremendous respect was 
shown by the minister for the ability of the individual to be responsible 
for himself and of the group to be responsible for itself. | 
_. 3.) There was freedom for self-structuring. The members spoke 
of this as the presence of spontaneity and interaction. The minister 
spoke of it as their being open to the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

4.) All knew the experience of acceptance. Again and again 
reference was made to the fact they were free to say whatever they 
thought without fear of criticism or rejection. Ideas, feelings, ex- 
periences that previously had tended to be held within the person were 
shared with the others. Here can be seen the experience of justifica- 
tion by faith through grace. As trust deepened, fearfulness diminished. 
Each could be himself without continually having to prove himself. 

5.) The group (otkos) had both sacred structure (koinonia) and 
sacred content (kerygma and didache). In other words, as one per- 
son put it, “The group is not only for discussion. It is also for shar- 
ing. We not only talk about what we think but we talk about what 
we feel.” The actual materials discussed in the various groups in- 
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cluded explicit Biblical data, personal problems, death, drinking, Til- 
lich’s The Courage to Be, The Shaking of the Foundations and The 
New Being; Tournier’s The Meaning of Persons, marital difficulties 
and community issues. No one group embraced all of these, but all 
of the groups tenced to revolve around these general areas, both in 
terms of sacred content and sacred structure. 


_ What Have Been the Effects 


There had been no expectation as to what might come from 
these groups and their experience. At the same time, there was 
the conviction that if something of the authentic life of the Spirit 
were at all present in redemption and not simply in judgment, an over- 
flow of the Spirit would manifest itself. And it did. In other con- 
texts we discovered the individual members more able to express the 
sacredness of structure and, where appropriate and meaningful, the 
sacredness of content. _ 

These people, on the whole, became very restive with their for- 
mer secular structures. Casual conviviality is now experienced for 
what it is, a way of avoiding genuine encounter. Knowingly and yet 
not consciously, they sought to establish deeper relationships. In com- 
mittee meetings they could speak to issues more directly than those 
who had no such experience. In specifically church-related activities 
they possessed, again knowingly yet not consciously, a deeper sensitivity 
to the real significance and meaning of the church and its ministry. 

The Every-Member Canvass furnishes one example. This is 
one area of a church’s life where the sacred structure is least present, 
despite great affirmations about its religious content. Two members 
of the first couples’ group agreed to serve as canvassers for the first 
time, even though they had been in contact with that church all of 
their lives. In calling in one home, the husband rose to leave as soon 
as he learned why they were there. “The church is the wife’s depart- 
ment. I have nothing to do with it.” Such was his way of dismissing 
them. ‘The man on the calling team responded, “Just a minute, Hank. 
You’re not the only one in town who feels that way. A lot of us do.” 
With that he went on to say how he and most of the rest of the group 
had felt that way. But they had discovered the church and religion 
were much more a part of their lives than they had previously realiz- 
ed or acknowledged. The result was that the reluctant husband told 
his wife to double the pledge. He also expressed a half-hearted in- 
terest in attending the group. However after two years he still 
had not made a move in that direction. 
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The essential factor here is not the successful financial call nor 
the unsuccessful group recruitment. The essential factor is the new- 
found capacity of the callers to turn what could so easily have been 
a secular structure into a sacred structure. In the words of 1 Pet. 
3:15, they were ready to give an answer to anyone who asked a 
reason concerning the hope that was in them. They changed an im- 
personal, irresponsible and indifferent relationship into one that was 
decidedly personal, responsible and existential. 

Another, slightly different example is illustrative of the real 
oikos (the social context in which the members lived and worked) of 
the group, the “fellowship of the dispersed,’ as the Reformation 
thinker Melancthon described it. One man indicated that one of 
the most helpful things about the group was that it took religion from 
being a one-day-a-week affair. They were able to take parts of the 
Bible, tear them down, take them apart, mull them over and boil them 
down. For him this became especially relevant in the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” He was a highly paid engineer in a defense 
industry. He felt caught between material values and the values of 
faith which he regarded as more important. At the moment, however, 
he was unable to do anything about the issue because the advantages 
that came from his position outweighed his desire for more acceptable 
work. Yet he was unhappy and dissatisfied. He felt it was not right 
to put all his energy and creativity into the creation of weapons of 
destruction, yet to do something else would mean giving up material 
advantages. 

Subsequently he and his family joined a church other than that 
of the minister leading the group. Prior to that time they had been 
most suspicious of the church because of an unhappy experience in 
a previous community. After two years of taking responsibility he then 
became “fed up,” disillusioned aand resentful. He claimed the group 
experience “opened” him up, but the organized church failed to pro- 
vide the sacred structure through which to express the faith he had 
found. Because of that disillusionment, he is resentful of the group 
experience. However, after three years in the group he has quit his 
job and is now in the process of trying to find work more in keeping 
with his religious convictions. It looks as though it will be some form 
of contracting. 7 

The lives of individuals have. been deepened and strengthened. 
Take the man whose wife had been hoping for a dozen years that he 
would find meaning in the church. After a year and a half of 
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koinonia experience, he said, ‘“‘When I came into this group, { had 
just about given up any hope of ever finding anything meaningful 
in religion.” He went on to say that within that previous two-week 
period he had became conscious of a change. He suddenly realized that 
religion has to do with relationships and, as a result, his relationships 
began to change. By the time another six months had passed, he had 
resigned from a position in industry about which he had grumbled 


for years to go in with another member of the group on an independent 
business. | 


Family life was directly affected. Husbands and wives found 
themselves talking together in the intimacy of their homes in ways 
they had not been able to do previously. 


Without going into more detail, it can be reported that the gen- 
uineness of the otkos can be seen in the fruit. This does not mean 
that every member of every group became a new person. Rather, it 
means that, by and large, there was a deepening of the authentically 
human in each individual. This, in turn, expressed itself in personal 
life, family life, social life, church life, community and vocational life. 


With two exceptions, every group at some time in its history 
reached the point of wanting to share the experience. This took the 
form of wanting to invite people to come. Sometimes these invitations 
met with the reaction, ‘“That’s the queerest group I ever heard of.” 
Other times there would be genuine interest. By and large, guests 
were not encouraged. Where there seemed to be genuine interest, 
they were encouraged to start another group. In a sense, -the members 
became missionaries. They felt that through such an experience 
others might discover something they were missing in their lives. 
What members of already existing groups had found (except for 
the few whose lives had not been touched) had become contagious, 
and was leavening the life of those who heard about the small group 
experience. 


Conclusions 


If we were to examine in detail the other nine groups, essen- 
tially the same picture would emerge. While each group was unique 
and must always be seen in its uniqueness, the inner dynamics tend- 
ed to be the same. On the basis of these four years of experimenta- 
tion, I have reached the following conclusions: 


1.) Personal growth depends upon the individual being a part 
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of a group (otkos) that is both sacred in structure (koinonia) and 
sacred in content (kerygma and didache). 


2. Vitality in church life depends upon there being present a 
number of cellular units. These need have no organic relationship 
(administratively) to the ongoing church activities. In fact, I would 
even venture the hypothesis that, if “institutionalized,” they lose their 
vitality. 


3.) Vitality within the life of the community-at-large depends 
upon there being present a number of cellular units. These need 
have no connection whatsoever with community activities. 


4.) Such groups (otkois) cannot be created at will. They repre- 
sent the workings of the Holy Spirit and therefore cannot be pack- 
aged or manufactured as a carefully designed program. However, 
as more and more people find themselves in such a group and share 
their enthusiasm with others, an atmosphere of expectancy will emerge. 
The latent longings will be awakened more easily. 


5.) Each group has its own life history. Members and minister 
must be sensitive to the inner kairos — meaningful time. These groups 
are not ends in themselves. When they have outlived their useful- 
ness, they should die that new life might emerge. 


6.) In this, as in all endeavors, it is essential “to seek first the 
kingdom of God and all these things shall be added.” All that really 
matters is the new life in the Spirit. Whether many people or few 
people participate, it matters not. Whether the church finds new mem- 
bers or leaders, it matters not. Whether personal, family, social, com- 
munity, business or church success comes, it matters not. All that 
really matters is the new reality in Christ! _ 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Vision and Action at Antioch (Part 2) 


Word counts are often quite misleading but there seems to be 
some significance in the fact that the word “apostle” is missing in 
Acts 13:1-5. It is found thirty times in Acts, twenty-one times in 
the first eleven chapters. Furthermore, the word “teacher” is used 
only here in Acts although Luke does apply the word in his Gospel, 
especially to Christ, and Paul also uses it sparingly in his epistles. 


It is important also, to observe, that, while Barnabas and Paul 
are called “apostles” elsewhere (Acts 14:14 et passim), they are here 
called prophets and teachers. It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that Luke is implying action by a group of enthusiasts within the 
church at Antioch, perhaps without official. apostolic sanction. The 
difficulty between Peter and Paul (Gal. 2:11-21) may have some 
bearing on this, as Knox suggests, although, by the same reasoning, 
Barnabas should be on the other side of the conflict. In Acts, aside 
from this group of five men, only three others are called prophets: 
Judas and Silas (15:32) and Agabus (2:10). This may not be 
significant, since the early Christian community used the name more 
loosely than later generations. Everyone who spoke or acted under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit was thought of as a prophet. More- 
over, all prophets who edified the church were also regarded as teach- 
ers, while not all teachers were regarded as prophets. 


The word “prophet” was known also in the non-Jewish and non- 
Christian world. Paul speaks of Epimenides (Tit. 1:12) as a prophet. 
Prophets attached to important temples and shrines exercised wide in- 
fluence and also wielded immense power in the Greco-Roman world 
as, for example, the prophets of Apollo at Chalcedon and of Bran- 
chidae in Miletus, both important magistrates. One of the lists on 
the Rosetta Stone begins with these words, “The High Priests and 
Prophets. . . .” Paul (1 Corinthians 12-14) speaks of prophecy as one 
of the greatest of the spiritual gifts related closely to speaking in 
tongues, seeing visions and receiving revelations. 

Jesus was frequently addressed as “teacher” (Mk. 1:27; John 
3:2, 13:13) and accepted the title. After the ascension and with the 
beginning of Christian expansion, it was only natural that the apos- 
tles should take over this function and come to be regarded as rabbis 
of the new order. In Paul’s discussion of the charismatic gifts (1 
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Cor. 12:27-30) he lists teachers in the third rank, after apostles and 
prophets. After this the ranking of the other gifts is not clearly 
defined. 

No clear statement is given in Acts as to the function of the 
Christian teacher, but one may assume that the functions were pat- 
terned closely on those of the rabbis within Judaism. On this assump- 
tion, their major work would be: 1.) to interpret the Old Testament, 
especially as it was fulfilled in Jesus. This was also an important 
part of the apostolic preaching; 2.) to teach the facts of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus (cf. 1 Cor. 11:23-26, 1 Tim. 3:16, 
4:11-16); 3.) to interpret the teachings of Jesus, especially his com- 
mands to the apostles; and 4.) to teach on such practical matters as 
baptism, the laying on of hands, worship, the Lord’s Supper and dis- 
cipline. On these points one should note especially the practical sec- 
tions of Paul’s epistles and the Didache. 


The first “foreign mission society’ was composed of five per- 
sons called prophets and teachers, probably associated with others 
in the church at Antioch. 

Of the five persons named, only two (Barnabas and Saul) are 
otherwise identified with certainty. This lack of certain identification 
on our part, however, may be due to our failure to remember that one 
man might be called at one time by one name and on another occasion 
by another name. For example, the Apostle Peter is called Simon 
(Lk. 5:4), Simeon (Acts 15:14), Simon Peter (Matt. 16:16), Peter 
(Matt. 16:18) and Cephas (1 Cor. 15:5). Imagine our difficulty if 
this person was always called Peter and an attempt was made to 
identify him with a person called Cephas, otherwise unidentified! 
Without fullness of detail about Peter, we would be confused with 
the several names used in Scripture to identify the same person. We 
should not quickly assume, then, that the three persons mentioned in 
Acts 13 are not mentioned in some other place in the New Testament 
by another name. Possibly they were so well known to the early 
church that Luke felt no need to give more information. Before we 
look at these specific names, however, a word about normal Roman 
name usage is in order. 

It was common for a Roman citizen to have three names, such 
as Marcus Tullius Cicero, or Gaius Julius Caesar. The first name was 
called praenomen, the next nomen and the last cognomen. The first 
name was personal and, in common Roman practice, limited to about 
fifteen. So commonly used were these few names that the praenomen 
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was little more descriptive than an initial and in actual practice the 
initial was usually used, as in M. Tullius Cicero. The cognomen was 
the one more often used alone to identify the individual. __ 

Next to Barnabas, who was so well known that further identifica- 
tion was not needed, Luke mentions Symeon Niger. His first name 
is undoubtedly Jewish. It is used of an ancestor of Jesus (Lk. 3:30) 
and of Peter (Acts 15:14), and is well-known in the old Testament. 
The name Niger was a familiar cognomen meaning “dark” and may -" 
have had reference to his complexion. There has been some attempt ¥ 
to identify this man with Simon of Cyrene (Matt. 27:32), but posi- a 
tive proof is lacking. It might be noted, however, that the next name : 
is further identified as from Cyrene. This “home town’’ identifica- 
tion might possibly have been omitted after Niger to avoid confusion. 
Since Niger means “dark” or even “black,” some have argued that 
this means that Symeon was also from Cyrene in Africa and negroid. 
There is no good reason to suppose, however, either that the cogno- 
men means that he was a negro or that negroes made up a majority 
of the population of ancient Cyrene. Though located in North Africa, 
west of ancient Egypt, the city was originally founded by Greeks 
and was almost isolated from the hinterland of Africa to the south 
by a high range of mountains. This city, famous as the home of Cal- 
limachus the poet, Carneacles the founder of the new academy in 
Athens and Eratosthenes the mathematician, seems to have had a 
population composed in the main of Greeks. 

Lucius, who is mentioned next, is simply identified as from 
Cyrene and is otherwise unknown in the New Testament. Yet, from 
the time of Origen there have been attempts to identify him with 
Luke the Evangelist. Cadbury has admirably summarized this point 
of view in his lengthy note in Jackson and Lake’s The Beginnings of 
Christianity (vol. 5, pp. 489ff.). He notes that two of Paul’s best- 
known companions (Titus and Luke) are not mentioned at all in 
Acts. Even in the “we passages” Luke does not use his name. Pos- 
sibly his modesty also extends to his friend and companion, Titus. 
Cadbury remarks that “Titus and Lucius like Marcus and Gaius are 
mere Roman praenomina” (p. 490). Then he asks “What other name 
had Titus? Had the man named Lucius no cognomen also, if Roman 
or no other name if they were mere Peregrini? Gaius is no more de- 
scriptive in Latin than an initial letter. Could not Gaius of Macedonia 
(Acts 19:29) be the same person as Epaphroditus of the epistle to 
Philippians ?”’ 
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Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, p. 246), referring to Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum, mentions an inscription to a Thessalonian Gaius 
Clodius Epaphroditus. In this same connection it has been suggested 
that Epaphras (Col. 1:7,4:12; Philemon 23) may be but a shortened 
form of Epaphroditus as Prisca (2 Tim. 4:19) is of Priscilla. Lucius 
or Lucas (Gr., Loukas) could stand for several longer names. In 
Latin editions of the New Testament the third Evangelist is called 
Lucanus. Inscriptions from the sanctuary of Men Ascaenus at Pisi- 
dian Antioch have shown that Loukas is interchangeable with Loukios. 
It is possible, then, that Luke the Evangelist was also known as Lu- 
cius. Origen long ago suggested that we should identify Loukas of 
the epistles with the Evangelist and with Loukios of Romans 16:21. 
Those who would identify Luke with Lucius of Cyrene remind us 
also that Cyrene was the home of a famous medical school where Luke 
the physician might have been trained. 

In objection to such identity one might point out that, in spite of 
Origen, Ephrem Syrus and a few others, tradition for such a theory 
seems to be weak. The question might be raised also as to why, if 
Luke is here referring to himself, he does not use pronouns in the 
first person as in Acts 16:11 and elsewhere? On the whole the 
theory may be interesting; but seems to lack solid support either in 
tradition or New Testament usage. 

The last name in this group which needs consideration is that of 
Manaen. This is a genuine Jewish name (2 Kings 15:17) where 
“Menahem” is assumed to be identical with Manaen. Both forms 
of the name mean “comforter.” Of this person Luke remarks that 
he was the “foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch.” Instead of “foster- 
brother,” Moulton and Milligan prefer to translate as “courtier” or 
“intimate friend” since the same Greek word (syntrophos) is found 
in the inscriptions where “foster-brother’’ seems to be an impossible 
translation. Josephus (Antiquities XV. 10.5) tells of an Essene by 
the name of Manaen who foretold that Herod the Great would be- 
come king. It may well be that the name became, when the prophecy 
had been fulfilled, a favorite one among those who were closely as- 
sociated with the Herodian dynasty. Although it is possible that the 
Manaen of our text was a direct descendant of this same Essene, it 
seems more likely that he had adopted the name like others at the court 
of Herod. Cart H. Morcan 
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RECENT BOOKS ON EVANGELISM 


Crusade at the Golden Gate, by SHERWoop Ettor Wirt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 176 pp. $2.75. : 
Evangelism In a Changing America, by Jesse M. Baver. St. Louis, Mo.: The ; 
Bethany Press, 1957: 192 pp. $3.00. 
Christians Alive, by BRYAN GREEN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
125 pp. $2.95. 7 
Evangelism and the Churches, W. M. S. West ed. London: The Carey Kingsgate 
Press Limited, 1958. 159 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Sherwood Eliot Wirt is not only an extremely ‘facile writer who shows his 
newspaper training, but also an active pastor of a Presbyterian church in the 
Bay Cities area. His Crusade at the Golden Gate is evidence that he is a committed 
Christian who is aware of the tides and currents in the present-day theological 
and ecumenical world. This study of the Graham crusade in the San Francisco 
area is probably as sympathetic a treatment of this type of mass evangelistic effort 
as can be made without becoming completely maudlin. 

In evaluating the results of the effort his analysis of the reasons for the suc- 
cess (from a worldly standpoint) as due to the extremely efficient technique that 
the Graham team has developed is fair and should not be discounted by some 
critics who seem to think there is Christian virtue in following ox-cart methods in 
a jet age. Yet one is unhappy with such an explanation, for it could show that 
the whole campaign would have had almost the same results if the Holy Spirit 
had been completely absent. Shining through the whole discussion and rising 
far above every member of the “team,” who is extolled fulsomely, is the dedicated 
man, Billy Graham himself. One wishes there could be a Graham crusade with ; 
just Graham. The results would be different in the masses attracted, the cards 
signed and the people streaming forward, but not different in the few who were 
genuinely born again as they saw the Christ and his demand for holiness living 
in this unassuming preacher. 


Critics of Billy Graham have shrugged off his social conscience with its prac- 
tical and vivid refusal to hold segregated meetings in Alabama or Africa. Graham 
has to work in his own way, with the background and training that he has. It 
is not the background or training of Martin Luther King, Jr., but he can give a 
witness and make gains where King cannot. Some churchmen have also looked an 
down theological noses that are entirely too long at Graham and his message and : : 
have forgotten that the essence of it is: “Repent now, judgment is at hand now.” i 
If this is not existentialism couched in the terms of the ancient prophets, then I 
have not read either my Bible or any modern theology. In the simplicity, shortness 
and almost naiveté of Graham’s sermons they have overlooked his keen, consecrated 
mind. A classic example is seen in an incident Wirt describes: “In the brief press 
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interview that took place each night before the meeting, a reporter asked Billy, 
‘What would you say if I told you I was Jesus Christ?” The psychological implica- 
tions of the question were tremendous, but Billy ignored them. ‘First,’ he said, 
‘I would want to see the nail prints in your hands. Then since Jesus said He 
would come in glory, I’d like to see your glory.’” Here we see both Graham’s 
literalism and his utter devotion to Christ as Lord of his life. 

It is with Graham’s sermons that one is most uneasy. They do not come 
to grips with the Bible or with individual needs in their ultimate quality or with 
the national and international situation. It is one thing to exhort to repentance 
and the acceptance of Christ ; it is another to make the Word of God actually rele- 
vant to the present circumstance. This is true even though John the Baptist had 
the same difficulty when asked: “What shall we do?” Graham’s keynote sermon, 
which is evidently typical, when the introduction and scripture reading are elimi- 
nated, would not take more than twelve minutes; four points with two or three 
minutes to a point. There is no attempt at biblical analysis or even making the Bible 
relevant to what he is saying, except the assertion, “The Bible says. . . .” Illus- 
tration is absent, except for the briefest passing reference to Al Capone and Win- 
ston Churchill. There is no tear-jerking, no emotional appeal. Apart from the 
existential confrontation, you wonder why literally hundreds stream down the aisles. 
I think the answer lies in two areas: The Word of God is allowed to speak. Billy 
himself reads the long scripture as part of the sermon. It is Isaiah’s first tremen- 
dous chapter. Second, Graham’s personality shows his now obvious humility 
and consecration, which would be well for all of us to cultivate. 


In the past quarter of a century no man in America has done more for sane, 
intelligent evangelism than Jesse M. Bader, the author of Evangelism In a Chang- 
ing America. From 1932 until 1954 when he retired, he served as chairman of the 
Department of Evangelism for the National Council of Churches. It was his genius 
that developed and carried out the National Preaching Missions and the University 
Christian Mission. At a time when mass evangelism was at a low ebb, he gave 
to great gatherings the impact of the finest preaching and witness that America 
could produce. Bader dreamed of a World-Wide Communion Sunday when Chris- 
tians throughout the whole earth would break the bread and drink of the cup 
together. It was his organizing ability that made it a reality. 


Along with his passion to win men to Christ, Bader has had a keen social 
awareness and a vibrant ecumenical vision. Almost single-handed he brought the 
term “evangelism” back into good repute. In defining evangelism Bader goes 
back to an excellent statement drawn up by the National Council at Columbus, 
Ohio in 1946: “Evangelism is ‘The presentation of the Good News of God in 
Jesus Christ, so that men are brought, through the power of the Holy Spirit, to 
put their trust in God; accept Jesus Christ as their Savior from the guilt and 
power of sin; follow and serve Him as their Lord in the fellowship of the Church 
and in the vocations of the common life.’ ”’ 

Bader represents the highest type of extrovert religious enthusiast who is in- 
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terested in and is for any type of witness to Christ, just so the message is gotten 
across for the saving of individuals and the changing of lives. The book is almost an 
autobiography of the different means he has employed and backed to this end. 
Chapters are devoted to the rationale of evangelism with its divine commission, 
the evangelistic message, the messenger and the church. Others discuss evangelism 
among children, youth (including college age) and adults. Another chapter deals 
with the social impact of evangelism. Bader keeps things in their right perspec- 
tive : “The word of yesterday was rescue, but the divine whisper of today is prevent.” 
He discusses the use of mass media in the new age in which we are living, and 
approves the methods we would expect. In this connection he quotes a statement of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, “When the eye-gate and ear-gate of the City 
of Mansoul are open, God enters through what is seen and heard; the trumpet 
sounds; the day star arises in our hearts and we become obedient servants and 
mediators. This is communication and communication is the chief business of 
the Christian Church. All through the ages the urgent priority has been ‘by all 
means’ let the message be heard. The twin miracles of radio and television enable 
us to go through closed doors and speak to men in the intimacy of their own homes, 
and give a fleeting opportunity to reach those who seldom give the church a 
chance to be heard.” 

Bader’s extrovert nature shows up in his wide use of statistics and figures. 
In fact, he could be criticized for a too facile use of them and conclusions drawn 
from them. Yet, it is just this type of personality that makes a success of evan- 
gelistic preaching or serving as an executive in this field. With all of his emphasis 
on methods Bader can yet say, in speaking of the perils of the evangelistic minister, 
“In these days of the multiplicity of organizations within the churches, the herald 
needs to be on his guard lest he become a mere tinkerer of machinery. . . . Preachers 
are sometimes so interested in creating the machinery of the church that they let 
the fire go out in the boiler.” 


The book is both a compendium and a report of various methods of evangelism 
and their results: personal evangelism, lay evangelism, visitation evangelism, child 
evangelism, teaching evangelism, mass evangelism. With the background of the 
Disciples of Christ and their concern for Christian unity, you would expect Bader’s 
last chapter entitled ‘““Evangelizing Together.” He shows how effective has been 
the united witness of Christians working in and through the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the National Council of Churches. He demonstrates that, although one 
can chase a thousand, two can put ten thousand to flight. The Ministry in Na- 
tional Parks, the Mission to Ministers and the American Christian Ashrams, as 
well as other methods he has sponsored, have not had the national press coverage 
of more recent mass campaigns and dramatic personalities, but their overall impact 
has probably been greater. 

Bryan Green, canon of Birmingham Cathedral, is an English evangelist, or 
“missioner” as his Episcopal brethren like to call him, who, along with Billy Gra- 
ham, uses the most modern techniques for insuring a crowd and getting his mes- 
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sage broadcast by every means of the mass media. The method of delegations 
and rounding up busloads of worshippers from distant points so that a central 
auditorium is crowded with thousands is seldom condemned in a Green mission, 
but looked at mightily askance when done by or for Graham. Green in his reserved 
English way has as appealing a personality as does Graham. He has developed 
methods which are unique, such as visiting individual persons in the auditorium 
before his service. This establishes rapport and is certainly as helpful for those 
reached as it is vicariously for many he is not able to touch. His question-and- 
answer period gives a tone of intellectuality to his missions. 


Green is not only a very able evangelist but would probably be classified as 
the best preacher who is doing this type of work on a large scale. His book, 
Christians Alive, is an excellent example of his preaching and a most challenging 
group of messages. Green has the tremendous advantage of a regular parish in 
which to build his sermons. They deal with people where they are, ask the right 
questions and give the right answers. He starts with the need for the new birth, 
goes on to show that genuine Christianity is characterized by both joy and hope, 
discusses tensions of life, and then shows how fellowship with God in Christ can 
give a peace that passes all understanding. His series of four messages on Christ- 
likeness gets to the heart of Christian living. Speaking on Christian efficiency, 
he tells of three committed Christians, members of a local trade union dominated 
by four communists. These three Christians saw where they could help and at- 
tended the union meetings regularly. Though bored and snubbed at first, they 
finally were able to restore the true democratic process to that union. “The branch 
became an efficient and truly representative branch. That was Christian action of a 
very Christlike kind.” 

A difference in the English and American scene is his statement that “A 
man who genuinely links himself with some branch of the Christian Church and 
regularly attends its local meeting-place is to some extent a marked man.” This 
seems strange in a land where, except in great metropolitan centers, church at- 
tendance is the accepted thing. Green maintains, “We cannot argue people into 
belief in God . . . but the Christian religion should make sense to thoughtful people.” 
He does much to make it make sense. In looking at the church he loves and serves 
so effectively, Green can say “Sometimes I am worried about the world-wide 
Church; what worries me is that sometimes it does not appear to be the place 
where above all else true forgiveness abounds.” Here is the very foundation-stone 
of Christianity: forgiveness. In reading the volume it can truly be said: This is 
one evangelist a worshipper would profit by hearing night after night. If he were 
not a professing Christian it is entirely likely that he would find the Christian way. 
Certainly he would be built up in the faith after he was won to its allegiance. 

Evangelism and the Churches, edited by W. M. S. West, is a compendium of 
nine articles by British Baptists on this subject. The first two, “Evangelism in 
the Early Church” and “Approach to the Non-Churchgoer,” are not only scholarly 
but helpful. In fact, all nine essays show a quality which probably would be above 
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a similar effort on the part of American Baptists, a thought to make us duly humble. 
One thing that struck this reviewer is the close parallel with the American situation 
in both the problems of evangelism and the intelligent efforts made to meet new 
situations. There are some differences, however, as in the case of the minister 
whose major problem is bolstering his morning service when the evening is well 
attended! Our situation is just the reverse. Yet is not the overall problem the 
same: the value and the appeal of two services on a Sunday? 

The account of “Evangelism In A Village” by R. P. Taylor impressed me 
with the utter thoroughness with which the whole task was approached. He left 
no stone unturned to witness for Christ. There were two churches in the village. 
Anglican and Baptist. Of the combined “guest service” he remarks that the attend- 
ance was good. “There is no doubt that this was due mainly to the united approach. 
[an ecumenical lesson which should not be lost on us] . . . The most significant 
thing which happened during the period under review was a slow but steady change 
in the attitude of the church itself towards the things being done in its name.” 

Again, the parallel with the American scene is demonstrated in the two chap- 
ters devoted to accounts of expansion in new housing developments and in the 
suburbs of the great cities. In a strategy for the new areas the value of a minister 
on the field is underscored. “There is a theory gaining ground that a minister and 
a house on a new estate are more important than a church building without a 
minister. In other words, the usual order is reversed. Instead of having church, 
manse, then minister, there would be minister, manse with a large room, and then 
church building.” The return to the New Testament “house church” is a signifi- 
cant development, especially for the start. “The use of the home as the base of 
Christian operations is, therefore, not an innovation, but a return to the original 
apostolic method.” 

If any of our countrymen have the idea that Baptist work in Great Britain 
is not growing because of lack of consecration, training or vision, unadaptability 
or a dearth of new ideas plus hard work, this volume will be an eye-opener. All 
of us need to pray the Lord of the harvest to send his strength upon us as we 
labor in our witness in hard field or easy. 

H. StTRaTon 
First Baptist Church 
Malden, Mass. 


FERR#’S CHRISTIAN CHRIST 
Christ and the Christian, by Nets F. S. Ferré. New York: Harper and Bros., 

1957. 253 pp. $3.75. 

Nels F. S. Ferré begins Christ and the Christian by indicating how method- 
ology determined the theological systems of Brightman, Kierkegaard, Karl Barth 
and others. He then examines three methodological options: 1.) ‘our own experi- 
ence of Christ,” personal and/or corporate; 2.) history, in the Bible and/or the 
church councils, and 3.)“Christ as Agape,” his own method. 

Experience, as mere personal experience, is rejected as too subjective. ‘To 
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start with the self is usually never to escape from the self; to begin with experience 
is practically always to be limited by experience” (p. 28). Corporate or collective 
experience of Christ, as represented in the life and thought of the church, must 
also be rejected as inadequate since each age is too much affected by its own 
“kinds of interests and problems” (p. 30). When collective experience becomes 
theology it ultimately tends to degenerate into traditionalism, “dependent not only 
on secondhand experience but upon secondhand insight” (p. 32). 


History as presented in the Bible, Ferré contends, does give us literal cor- 
rectness in its assertions of central truths (contra Barth), although “the Bible 
does not contain much objective, propositional truth” (p. 37). But “we read the 
Bible through the theology we hold” (p. 35); and the Bible contains a great 
variety of Christologies (p. 37). The option of history, as related to the ecu- 
menical councils (Nicea, Constantinople, Chalcedon, and Constantinople), must be 
abandoned because, “while the Councils made doctrine more precise they also 
narrowed their theological base in comparison with the full New Testament data” 
(p. 50). “The councils are not to be worshiped but used, that we too, in our 
times may come to have creative councils, warding off current dangers to the 
faith and charting new ways of interpreting the eternal truth of God’s presence in 
Christ for our salvation” (p. 50). 


Christ as Agape. must not mt divorced from either personal experience or 
history, but should be seen as “the Truth within experience and history that most 
fully explains and fulfills both” (p. 55f.). The author engages in some verbal 
gymnastics regarding the Jesus of history versus the Jesus of faith, concluding 
that the answer is both—and neither. However Agape may appear from a de- 
votional point of view, one finds it very difficult, if not impossible, to see how 
Ferré escapes the subjectivism in his chosen starting point which he rejected in 
the methodological options of experience and of history. It appears that what- 
ever solidity he brings to his Agape ent is experientially and historically mo- 
tivated and documented. 

His second chapter, “Very God, Very Man,” represents Ferré’s major Christ-. 
ological thrust. Here the genuine humanity of Jesus is vigorously affirmed and 
delineated in its implications for all humans. “Jesus is the human being who first 
conclusively fulfills the conditions of humanity, namely, to be organically united 
to God and fulfilled by the coinherence of God” (p. 73). The ultimate insistence 
and implication views “the Godman” as “the prototype and the reality of God’s 
eternal pattern and presence in man” (p. 138). Nonetheless, “God and man are 
qualitatively distinct, eternally and radically” (p. 78). In Jesus “the supreme 
initiative of God met the supreme response of man” (p. 133). 

_ The best that Ferré seems able to do in accounting for the uniqueness of Jesus’ 
experience is to suggest that Jesus, “although pressured by ordinary drives, is 
under the direction of higher motivation” (p. 85). The growth of Jesus must be: 
seen as within the total evolutionary experience of mankind. Ferré regards the 
historical evidence for the virgin birth as “tenuous,” but emphasizes that the chief 
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difficulty is theological. “More and more the doctrine has actually been used to 
contend for the denial of the Incarnation, to the effect that Jesus could not sin 
because he was God and that even on his human side he was inimitably different 
from us, not only as our forerunner, but as the only one thus born” (p. 105). 

While Ferré labors to magnify the truth of the incarnation by emphasizing the 
genuineness of Jesus’ humanity through his existential sin-sharing, he contends 
just as specifically for the sinlessness of incarnate deity. “Jesus was ‘made sin,’ . . . 
not in the sense that.-God could ever sin . . . but that the human nature of Jesus 
shared our whole history of alienation from God and accepted the anxiety connected 
with it which is the root reality of sin.” (p. 113) Rejecting substance philosophy, 
organismic concepts and personalistic categories as inadequate for expressing philo- 
sophically the theological significance of the Godrhan, Ferré proposes the idea 
of “co-inherence,” or perichoresis. The important thing in the idea of co-inherence 
is the encounter between Jesus and God the Spirit. The Godman represents a 
new being of God and man in terms of a new relation. Encounter points up the 
fact of distinctiveness between God and man. The resurrection is the “central 
fact of the Christian faith.” In it “the Godman, eternally in God and with God, 
being of God and God, brings to fruition the whole creation, being in man and 
with man, being of man and man” (p. 137). God became the Godman in Jesus 
Christ “that He might make us Godmen eternally” (p. 140). 

In the chapter on the atonement, Ferré asserts that “the Atonement is central. 
to Christology” (p 141). Furthermore, any doctrine of the atonement to be true 
must prove to be functional for “the better personal and social life” (p. 144). He 
rejects several notions of the atonement as “immoral and unreal” and takes a form 
of the substitutionary theory as his own. The truth of substitution can be under- 
stood only when morality and sin are seen as both personal and social. Both find 
reality only through “involvement in community” (p. 154), but “No one can sin 
for any one else” (p. 159). Jesus became “sin” in “his voluntary acceptance of 
his people’s burden of original:sin” (p. 160). In this identification he became 
the Suffering Servant. In Jesus’ acceptance of Agape as the dominant reality in 
his life, a turning away from Calvary was made impossible. The atonement may 
be seen as “‘a means, not an end. The end is Resurrection. The end is never 
redemptive suffering, but the community of the redeemed” (p. 186f.). In his own 
sacrifice God bestows, from within our own true nature, perfect holiness on man. 

In the chapter entitled “Christ and the Christian,” Ferré takes up three ques- 
tions: 1.) the relation of Jesus to God; 2.) God and humanity; and 3) the unique- 
ness of Jesus. The specific distinction between God the eternal Son and Jesus 
the incarnate Son is expressed by the use of italics rather than by metaphysical or 
biblical means. Ferré repeatedly defines God “to be personal Spirit who as personal 
Spirit remains invariably Himself while as personal Spirit He condescends to 
the nature of the creature” (p. 193). Jesus’ freedom in his acceptance of God is 
safeguarded. His victory over temptation was not determined by God’s presence 
per se, but rather “because his humanity was invitingly porous to God’s empower- 
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ing presence in him” (p. 197). The incarnation, although the initiative came from 
God, found its actualization in Jesus’ achievement of God-acceptance. And, since 
the incarnation continues, the humanity of Jesus becomes “affixed” to the trinity. 
However, the reality of the eternal Son represents the dominant reality; the con- 
tinuing humanity continues subject “to eternal growth in grace” (p. 200). The 
persons of the trinity may be conceived as eternal “operational capacities” in God. 
The Father is God in “His eternal self-being ;” the Son is God’s “eternal outgoing 
as creative and redemptive Love;’ The Holy Spirit is God in “His eternal out- 
going community” (pp. 204f.). 

In considering “God and Humanity,” the author stresses that “we never 
can become God” (p. 204). “Our humanity ... remains eternally derived and 
dependent being” (p. 206). Ferré’s reasoning in the matter of Jesus’ uniqueness 
strives to prevent us from describing it in relational terms. Jesus is unique in 
his specific place and function in God’s incarnational self-giving in the course of 
human history. “The uniqueness of Jesus is the uniqueness of a historic fact, not 
of a relation to God inaccessible to anyone else” (p. 213). It may be asserted 
in terms of his firstness—the first one in whom humanity became fully realized— 
the “first-born among many brethren, . . . the first-fruit among them that slept” 
(p. 217). In this sense, there is no way of salvation but by him, the Mediator. 

The last chapter of the book, “Christ as Creator and Consummator,” attempts 
to identify the historic Christ as also the cosmic Christ— Creator as well as Con- 
summator. Since Christ is Agape, the “crucifixion explains creation,” since the 
latter is a continuing Agape activity (p. 226). In this creation God has manifested 
his high regard for man’s freedom by the depths of his suffering (p. 230). And 
what appears as evil in nature will be transformed into good when Christ the Con- 
summator completes his work as Creator. There can be no doubt that the con- 
summation of history will bring all men into the Agape community. Our condition 
at the time of death must not be regarded as a finalized state. Agape does not 
succeed completely with any of us in this present life. ‘He who thinks that not 
God but death settles our fate, believes more in human life than in God” (p. 245). 
The thing to remember is that “God has endless resources and endless time” (p. 
247). And while men may be graduated “‘at different stages,” “we shall all be 
graduated,” “we shall all appear at some common Commencement exercises” (pp. 
246f.). “To say that Love fails is to insult God” (p. 245). 

Christ and the Christian exudes a charming fragrance of devout piety. One 
is not surprised to hear the author conclude his book with a lyrical magnificat to 
a Christology with a living Christ guaranteeing “universal salvation” (p. 248). 
“The wonder of Christology is the cry of travail in a garden, the cry of agony 
on a cross, and the cry of victory as the angel descends to roll away the stone. 
The wonder of Christology is the waiting for the final victory by scorned Love 
and the transfigured glory of accepted Love where none shall stand outside it” 
(p. 249). 


However, a number of observations must be made, some in assent and others 
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in dissent. On the positive side I should list the following : 


1.) Ferré’s concern to translate Christology into other than outmoded sub- 
stance-philosophy terms deserves grateful acknowledgment and encouragement. 

2.) The humanity of Jesus has always been treated too gingerly by “ortho- 
doxy.” The assertions of Jesus’ true humanity too often degenerate into a doce- 
tism when concrete questions of Jesus’ temptations, prayer life and the like come 
under discussion. Ferré must be credited with courage for his attempt to give 
significance to Jesus as the “pioneer” of our faith. Evangelicals often hesitate to 
spell out the glib affirmation that the humanity of Jesus is as essential to our sal- 
vation as his deity. 

3.) The moral or exemplary discussion of the atonement, although not made 
the master key to unlock the mystery of the meaning of the crucifixion, receives 
a legitimate emphasis at the hands of Ferré. Again, conservatives are too prone to 
negate or to minimize this aspect of the New Testament interpretation of Christ’s 
death. | 

4.) Both the incarnation and the resurrection are presented as pivotal in 
God’s redemptive work. Ferré’s claim to evangelicalism finds a solid foothold 
here. 

5.) Ferré’s Christology presents the believer with a most timely and inescapable 
ethical challenge. No sterile scholasticism here, as too often appears in fundamen- 
talist verbal formalism. To believe in the incarnation means to be called to become 
a son of God and to face the challenge, “Christ in you the hope of glory.” 

6.) No one can read this book and not be deeply moved by the author’s mood 
of piety and worship. The negating reductionism of a former liberalism receives 
another devastating blow in these chapters. The humanity of Jesus, which liberal- 
ism stressed to deny or undercut the deity of Christ, in the thought of Ferré 
emerges as a means to enhance the supernatural in the incarnation. 

7.) Ferré’s stress on the social dimension of sin and its implications for concepts 
of “original sin” and man’s sinfulness also deserves more consideration by many 
conservative theologians. 

8.) It is also germane to note the conciliatory, even cautious temper of this 
book. Ferré, like others, has at times jeopardized his effectiveness by injudicious 
satire or pugnaciousness. 

Having noted these elements of merit, it is also necessary to indicate some 
negative impressions. 

1.) Ferré’s use of Scripture presents something of a problem. The question 
does not seem to be whether or not biblical criticism should be properly accepted ; 
rather, the question is what principles are being employed in the literalistic use of 
Scripture in some instances and a rather easy waving aside of Scripture in others. 
One gets the impression of a purely subjective evaluation of biblical revelation. 

2.) While the author rightly points up the erroneous meaning attached to the 
virgin birth of Jesus by some conservatives, it should in all fairness be noted that 
many conservatives accept the virgin birth miracle without such questionable in- 
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ferences. Since Ferré has a good deal to say concerning the theological signifi- 
cance of a virgin birth, and since he refuses to reject the possibility of this miracle 
or the supernatural per se, it would seem that he could concur in the gospel records 
without undue injury to his Christology. He is anxious to have Jesus be a full 
sharer of our humanity, and fears that the virgin birth would forestall this from 
the very beginning. However, when he faces up to the question of Jesus’ unique 
relation both to God and to man, he concludes in the affirmative! 

3.) The mysteries of the trinity and of the inter-relation of the two natures 
in Jesus Christ have not been resolved. We have not progressed beyond either Nicea 
or Chalcedon here. Perhaps this is an unfair observation, but we seem to have 
given people the impression that new Christological formulations should achieve 
this. 

4.) Ferré’s attempt to define Christ’s selfhood in terms of the content or 
Agape of God proves less than convincing. To regard Spirit as a higher entity 
than what we know as Person carries more conviction. But the integrity of two 
selves does not seem to be assured by regarding Christ in terms of the content of 
God as Spirit. One is inclined to find here an allon uniting with a human allos, a 
reversal of the incarnation with generic humanity where allos is said to unite with 
allon. 

5.) The universal conquest of God’s Agape, however appealingly it pulls at 
our heart, cannot receive the assent of the head. Jesus’ teachings of judgment and 
warning if men neglect to respond to God’s offer of reconciliation, not to mention 
the tenor of apostolic teaching and preaching, cannot be deleted from the New 
Testament without emptying many pages of the biblical record. The suggestions 
of a continuing redemptive activity of God’s love beyond man’s anti-God verdict 
in his present life run counter to the biblical revelation according to which man’s 
earthly God-relationship becomes upon death fixed for all eternity. Man’s oppor- 
tunity for salvation must be seized before he encounters his Creator after death. 
The Scriptures impart a mood of urgency in this regard which the church always 
has sensed in its evangelistic and missionary compulsion. 

6.) Ferré walks very haltingly in the matter of the when of the incarnation. 
Granted that Jesus had something to achieve in his voluntary acceptance of the 
implications of co-inherence of deity in all of his life, some of us would insist that 
Immanuel lay in Bethlehem’s manger. God shared human infancy as well as the 
other stages of human existence, including Christ’s ministry in the intermediate 
state between his death and resurrection. This view seems to provide greater 
coherence for all the implications of the incarnation, which represents more than 
an achievement of the human Jesus. ' 

7.) Finally, the question of pious subjectivism in the whole approach of the 
book causes some uneasiness. Without any desire to be facetious the question 
may be raised: Is this the Christ of biblical revelation or Ferré’s Christian agai 

THORWALD W. BENDER 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jesus, Japan and Kango Uchimura, by RayMonp P. JENNINGS. Tokyo, Japan: 
Christian Literature Society, 1958. 92 pp. plus glossary, notes and bib- 
liography. $1.00. 

In this timely, provocative book, briefly and effectively presented, is the epit- 
ome of the modern Christian mission situation. In so brief a statement, it can 
hardly be expected that the whole story can be told, yet enough is presented and 
some of the problems illuminated to make one wish to explore further both the 
life of Kanzo Uchimura and cognate issues. 

Here is an indictment of American “churchiness” and denominationalism, 
racial discrimination, materialistic culture, “foreign’’ missionaries who fail to — 
orient to their field, and an interpretation of Christianity as a “Western importa- 
tion” eclipsing the view of Jesus as the Savior of all men. 

Kanzo Uchimura (1861-1930), Japanese Christian teacher, social reformer, 
editor and “Friend of Mankind,” was educated in America, but campaigned for 
Jesus and Japan against an expensive church program and church buildings that 
failed to indigenize. A sensitive nationalist with a sense of Christian mission, 
Uchimura’s life and writings interpret the leavening and explosive nature of 
Christianity in a revolutionary Japanese national culture. Here is an evaluation 
of the Christian world mission in current Japan with its desire to know more of 
Christianity without the cover of church organization and attendant Western 
pattern. 

This is a call for a sharper appreciation of the church as, “the witnessing fel- 
lowship of all Christians living in vital relationship with Jesus Christ, in Japan, in 
any nation, in the world.” Here is not so much a revolt as desire for reform, 
calling for a greater freedom consistent with Christianity and complementary to 
sensitive Japanese culture. 

The author points out the liabilities of this proposed “Reformation” (Mukyo- 
kai): it may go to extremes to rob Japanese Christianity of its true Christian 
spirit ; it may encourage further divisiveness among Japan’s Christendom; it may 
cut them off from the vitality of the “living Body” and eclipse ecumenicity; and 
it may fail to appreciate its “unearned increment’’ from the church. 

Here is a book which should be read by all interested in the present Christian 
world mission. 

R. Frep CHAMBERS 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Design for Preaching, by H. Grapy Davis. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 

294 pp. $4.75 

Will there ever be an end to the books on preaching? We hope not. At least 
we hope that H. Grady Davis will write another one as good as this, his first. 

In the first place, he has dumped the time-worn homiletical labels which 
have long since become blurred for our generation. Writers in the social dimen- 
sions of the faith—and the philosophical-theological—are constantly sharpening 
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and redefining words to help make their meaning more precise. We who work 
in the communication skills still struggle with “propositions” as defined earlier 
by Austin Phelps and modified in numberless ways by numberless homileticians. 
Or we think of sermon planning in terms of an “outline” which, Davis says, “is 
a static and visual plan, whereas the sermon can be properly planned only as an au- 
dible movement in time.” Davis has coined a new language of homiletics. 

For another thing, Davis makes a convincing argument for writing sermons 
backwards. Since a sermon is a continuity in the dimension of time, he says, “I 
cannot plan a movement until I know in what direction to go, and I cannot know 
the direction until I know the point I wish to reach.” He therefore advocates 
that the most important idea be written first and be placed last in the sermon, 
both to bring the idea to its fullest stature and to bring people to a point of decision. 

There is nothing dull or pedantic about Grady Davis or his book. From the 
richness of years in his classroom at Chicago Lutheran Seminary, he has culled 
examples of embryonic sermons both profound and hilarious. From an intimate 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, John Donne and Arthur Miller, he has appro- 
priated real literary worth to the service of homiletics. From a faith rooted in 
the Reformation and the Scriptures which gave it birth, he draws the wisdom of 
eternity and puts it to work in the art of communicating God’s truth. 

D. THOMPSON 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Pastor's Public Relations, by EuGENE Dinsmore Dottorr. Philadelphia: The 

Judson Press, 1959. 188 pp. $3.00. 

To help the discriminating pastor brighten the decor of his shelves, Judson 
Press now provides some black-and-white lettering on a flaming red jacket, wrapped 
around a book. One could, of course, contend that a cigar box in Christmas 
paper would serve the same purpose in a bookcase. For one thing, even edgewise 
it would take up twice the space; for another, it would presumably contain some 
good cigars. This book contains only 188 pages of printed material. 

We could well leave the matter there, except for the fact that this book so 
poignantly exhibits what happens when the public relations demon is let loose in 
a Christian’s soul. Actually the book contains some rather good advice on honesty 
and appreciation as normal attitudes of the pastor in the various spheres of his 
work. Done up as illustrative of simple Christian consideration as it may be dis- 
played by the pastor, the book could be rather useful. However, subsumed under 
“public relations,” the whole is ripped apart by conflicting stresses of opposing 
purpose. 

At one point the author will speak of the “utter fearlessness” of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets—‘“‘no mincing of words, no compromising.” He thunders, “‘it is 
better to be right than to be in the majority.” But what can these words mean 
in the light of his basic definition of the pastoral task? “The pastor formulates and 
directs policies and programs which he believes will win an increasing number of 
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friends for his church.” Clearly he cannot be serious about one or the other of 
these statements. 


The only real attempt to unite them is the hilarious notion that “Our Master’”’— 
who, mind you, ended up with flies buzzing around his crucified corpse—‘was 
the Great Expert in human relations,” and the side-splitter that the minister had 
better get busy calling on newly-weds, the sick and the bereaved, and sending out 
Christmas cards, since “our blessed Lord still says ‘If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up... .’” It borders on the blasphemous to con- 
tinue the quotation. 


But let us not pillory Dolloff alone. We are all quite successful these days, 
and seem to be gaining the whole world with our smiles. Perhaps, contrariwise, 
we are having some difficulty in locating our own souls. 


C.R A. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


In the current debate on Baptism, Arthur L. Haddon of the Churches of 
Christ in New Zealand writes (Ecumenical Review, July 1960) on “The Two 
Baptisms and Church Union.” He points out that the situation is a bit different 
from earlier times “when one party argued for one form of baptism and the other 
party contended for a second form.” These days one and the same author pre- 
sents, and contends for, two different baptisms. Speaking of Pierre Marcel of 
the French Reformed Church and the late Clarence T. Craig of the Methodists, 
Haddon shows how this is done: “On the one hand, in the light of familiar New 
Testament teachings, he expounds Christian Baptism in relation to the life in 
Christ. Then he turns to infant baptism, to which the New Testament description 
does not apply, and for this he finds a different theological justification. . . .” 
Some paedobaptists try getting around the problem by dividing the rite into a 
preliminary “infant baptism” which is completed by confirmation. Says Haddon, 
“It is surely a mistake to give the name of the whole (baptism) only to the early 
incomplete part which by itself means nothing in the life of the infant and to which 
the rich meanings stressed in the New Testament cannot be applied.” In the end, 
he concurs with the truly remarkable suggestion of the Bishop of Oxford, “that in- 
stead of being baptized in infancy a child might at that stage be admitted as a 
catechumen or ‘learner’; and then after a period of instruction and when ‘years 
of discretion’ are reached, be baptized and confirmed and admitted to communion.” 

In another Ecumenical Review article (April 1960), our fellow American 
Baptist, John E. Skoglund, writes of “The American Free Church Tradition In 
the Movement for Christian Unity.” Differentiating between “dulled denomina- 
tionalism” and serious “churchly unity” in depth, he asks, “Can we find in the 
American Free Church tradition any signs of such churchly unity?” 


After a fine summary of the attitudes, movements, associations and plans of 
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union which have shaped American free church life for the present ecumenical hour, 
Skoglund indicates three patterns manifest in these plans and movements, as far 
as they affect “churchly unity”: “First, there are those who would go behind the 
accumulated clutter of Christian history to New Testament Christianity. . . . Others 
would seek to bring this about by the slow task of uniting denominations into 
blocks. Thirdly, there are those who would seek ‘organic union now’ by establishing 
a federated Church which could include within its compass all the now existing 
denominations with their separate traditions.” He recognizes the first to be ir- 
relevant, an incredible attempt. The second has been slow, yet fruitful, as various 
mergers have occurred. The third has resulted in many schemes but little else. A 
relatively new phenomenon, “peculiarly American,” is the local united or com- 
munity church. This reviewer would have welcomed more discussion of the issues 
raised by such churches. He concludes with a plea “to bare our hearts to one 
another . . . to halt long enough to explore our faith, and then those orders which 
can most adequately express that faith.” Then, “the Churches of the Free tradition 
may find that unity which God had for us.” 


It is curious to note the impression the ecumenical movement makes in Com- 
munist nations. A. V. Karev, general secretary of the Union of Baptists in the 
Soviet Union, explains the ecumenical movement to his fellow Russian Baptists in 
Bratski Vestnik, the Baptist Union publication (reported in the World 
Council of Churches newsletter, “Current Developments in the Eastern European 
Churches,” April 1960). Karev speaks of the general desire of Christians for a 
universal fellowship as the outstanding characteristic of the twentieth century. 
He explains that “the first impulse came from the missionary work of the Church,” 
and describes the men, events and conferences, and finally the World Council 
itself. He concludes by indicating the problems to be met in matters of doctrine 
and order. Karev’s article must surely be illuminating to his compatriots. 


Compare with this the reports of the same ecumenical movement in Science 
and Religion, a new atheist monthly, and The. Atheist’s Companion, a current Soviet 
symposium. On the desire for unity: “As the crisis of capitalism grew increas- 
ingly acute, the desire increased in bourgeois society to set up centralized re- 
ligious organizations on a world scale . . . which could be used by international 
capitalism for the purpose of undermining the revolutionary movement of the pro- 
letariat.” On the missionary impetus: “As a result of the churches’ concern for 
missions (Christian missions have always been a useful tool for promoting the 
colonial policy of the great powers.), the Protestant churches were forced to form 
a closer union, in order to combat the growing movement of emancipation from 
religiosity.” On the social concern of the World Council: “the organizers . . . did 
not conceal the fact that the purpose of this Protestant world body was ‘to take 
suitable action with regard to the social, political and economic problems of the pres- 
ent time.’” Having heard from one of the executives recently about the limited 
working space for Council leaders, it was comforting to this reviewer to learn that 
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“the headquarters of the W.C.C. is in Geneva in a splendid chateau, . . . financed 
by powerful capitalists in the U.S.A., mainly by J. Rockefeller.” 


' Pope John’s call for an ecumenical council may have become more limited 
than had been first envisaged, but it has caused many to consider just what might 
be the possibilities of such a council. Hamilcar S. Alivisatos of the University of 
Athens indicates some of the difficulties of such a council (Ecumenical Review, 
Oct. 1959). Since for the Orthodox churches a properly called ecumenical council 
is supremely authoritative, while for Rome it is merely advisory to the pope and 
for most Protestants it is merely advisory to everybody, participants in such a 
council might be puzzled as to exactly what it was they were about. Alivisatos 
does not give up, however. After “a long period of preparatory work (of the 
nature of the World Council of Churches work) without which a convening of 
the council would be impossible . . . toleration, good will and the guidance of the 


Holy Spirit, deeply believed in, will surely lead to the so greatly longed-for solu- 
tion.” 


Peter Meinhold of the University of Kiel in Cross Currents (Spring 1960) 
begins to deal with Alivisatos’ problem from the Protestant side. The papal call 
presents to Protestantism the question “how far and in what measure she would 
be prepared to come to an open, common ecclesiastical understanding.” Rome 
here begins to challenge Protestants “to say how in their eyes the council should 
conduct itself.” Meinhold claims that Protestants are not tongue-tied in this 
respect, indeed that today Protestantism “is able to put forth her teaching with a 
finality that was not the case in previous centuries.” This is a pretty daring 
thesis, but Meinhold sticks to it. Protestants agree, he claims, on four crucial 
marks of the Church: the Christological root of the church as the Body united to 
Christ the Head, the historically empirical form of the church as the organ through 
which Christ works in the world, the adherence of the church to the world as wit- 
ness of salvation, and the understanding of the church as historically developed 
and developing. Meinhold presents his thesis irenically ; so much so that his terms 
sound at points floridly Catholic. His fourth “mark,” for instance, sounds like 
a High Anglican lecturing Baptists on “tradition.” And yet, he gives it all the 
proper Protestant twist by calling attention to the need for criteria by which 
historical development may be measured—the wees in the setting of the 
primitive church which produced them. 


On this basis he builds his understanding of a Protestant view of councils. 
For Protestants, councils are “binding,” as statements of the church in history 
spelling out “in binding fashion the belief contained in the Scriptures.” Yet, he 
points out, Protestants in particular have grappled with the difficult problem that 
such binding statements may be fallible. After all, succeeding councils—as Augus- 
tine also held— can progress in understanding. “If it be freely admitted that one 
council can better the conclusions of another, or alter them, or bring them to clearer 
and better conceptualization, then room will be conceded to admit that precisely this 
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same work of conciliar betterment had not yet had the full insight into truth nor 
the firm explication that has become her due in a later age.” With this understand- 
ing, Meinhold sees no obstacle in principle to Protestant participation in councils of 
the church catholic as authoritative bodies. If Baptists find this a pretty big 
lump to swallow, it may only prove that we had better do some thinking of our 
own on this question as to when and how the church as an historical institution 
can reach the decisions which it would seem any institution must from time to 
time make if it is to have proper and legitimate effect. This would seem to be 
Paul Harrison’s problem in Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition 
raised to the ecumenical level. 


Church historians will be interested in “The Teaching of Church History,” 
an article by R. T. Halliday in The Scottish Journal of Theology (March 1960). 
Church history, he says, cannot be taught merely as one specialized branch of 
world history. Halliday points up some dangers in his thesis, yet still, he claims: 
“the history of the Church is at the centre of salvation-history. . . . The presen- 
tation of Church History without reference to grace, the activity of the Holy Spirit, 
is a departure from the biblical view.” 

C. B.A. 


Another Baptist Historical “Distinctive”? 


In The Christian Advocate Dr. H. K. Carroll gave at the beginning of the 
year the statistics of the churches in 1912. . . . When it comes to percentage of 
gain the Disciples of Christ hold first place, the Catholics second, the Colored 
— stand lowest, the Congregationalists second and the Northern Baptists 
third... . 


. . . while keenly recognizing that numbers and quantity do not spell weight 
and quality, and that while others may have followed questionable methods of 
propaganda that add largely to the church roll without adding genuine efficiency, 
should not the fact that Northern Baptists have fallen so far behind in the relative 
advance of the churches for the last twenty-two years, dropping more in rank 
than any of the leading denominations (negroes excepted), gaining the fewest 
numerically and in percentage of increase of any except the Congregationalists, 
adding less than one-half to their proportionate gain as compared with Southern 
Baptists (46 per cent and 93 per cent), bestir us to a mighty heart examination as 
to the causes of our retreat? 


George W. Taft, “Our Northern Baptist Retreat,” The Watchman-Examiner, 
August 21, 1913, pp. 1097f. 
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